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Agricultural. 


SHORTHORNS VS. JERSEYS. 














Tue Journa! at West Liberty, Iowa,in a 
late issue, referred to a good-natured strife 
going on recently in its town between a 
couple of citizens with regard to their 
cows. Mr. X. (says the Jowrnal,) owns a 
large high-grade Shorthorn that gives 
fourteen quarts per day. Mr. Y. owns a 
Jersey that gives eight quarts per day. 
In order to decide on the merits of the 
cows respectively, it was agreed first to as- 
certain the quantity of cream from a given 
quantity of milk from each cow, and it 
was found that of each cow’s milk one- 
sixth went to cream, which indicated the 
superiority of the grade Shorthorn; but the 
next test, which was for quantity of butter, 
radically changed all this, for from the 
fourteen quarts taken in one day from the 
Shorthorn there were made only thirteen 
oucces of butter, while from the eight 
quarts given in the same time by the Jersey 
send there was made sixteen ounces of 

utter.” 


We find the above inan-exchange. The 
test given turns out precisely what any one 
who has studied the capabilities of the two 
breeds would have predicted. Thereiz no 
doubt in the world but what the 
Jersey is the great butter-making breed, 
and where butter is the only thing 
wanted, the Jersey is the animal that 
is required. But in saying this we say 
all. In no other respect is the Jersey 
to be compared with the Shorthorn. 
For dairy purposes, where milk or cheese 
is the object, the grade or full blood Short. 
horn or the Holstein, will be found the 
most profitable breed. We know this from 
tepeated tests by men who supply milk 
to towns and cities in this State. Not long 
ago, in convesation with an East Saginaw 
milkman, in answer to an inquiry as to 
what breed he depended on in his business, 
he said he was trying the Holstein. ‘I 
have tried the Jerseys, but they won’t do 
atall. They give so little milk, and it will 
not sell for more than ordinary milk, that 
it would ruin a man to have a dairy herd 
of Jerseys. Besides I discovered another 
thing. If I started out to deliver milk on 
& Warm day, by the time I got around to 
the last custumers the Jersey milk was filled 
with little globules of butter, and my cus- 
tomers insisted there was something the 
Inatter with the cows. Another tking is 
that while full Jersey milk is the richest by 
fer of any other, I found that skimmed 
Jersey milk is the thinnest and bluest. It 
is nearly all butter, and when that is taken 
away there is nothing left.” 
We know that this man’s experience is 
that of many others, An old Detroit 
Citizen, now retired from business, was 
met recenfly at the Central Yards, looking 
after a family cow. Knowing he had 
Some Jerseys, we asked what kind ofa cow 
heWasafter. “‘ Either a grade or full blood 
Shorthorn. I have had some J erseys, but 
Ican't get along with them. There istoo 
Much butter and nothing else. Never 
have a good drink of milk. They make 
beautiful butter, but where you want 
milk for a family you will have to use 
‘ome other breed besides the Jerseys.” 
These objections to the Jerseys we be- 
lieve will be generally concured in by 
those who have kept them for use and not 
as breeders, and will always militate 
‘gainst their being generally kept by the 
farming community. If crossing native 
“lock with a Jersey bull will add to the 
uilking qualities of the latter, by enriching 
the milk, the Jerseys may be useful to prac- 
licll men; but if not, they must be kept 
culy by those who make a speciality of but- 
making, in which they probably surpass 
‘Ly other breed. 
But let us figure up the returns given 
tbove. Say milk is worth five cents per 
Wart. If sold at that figure the Shorthorn 
Would have 70 cents per day to her credit, 
the Jersey 40 cents. If made into butter, 
Yhich would sell at 80 cents per Ib., the 
horthorn would have only 25 cents to her 
edit and the Jersey 30 cents; but there 
Would be nearly 14 quarts of buttermilk in 

€ one case and only eight in the other. 
Or, let each product be sold in the way it 
Will bring the most money. The Jersey’s 





butter would bring 30 cents, and eight 
quarts of buttermilk at two cents, 16 cents, 
making 46 cents in all. The Shorthoras 
milk at five cents per quart would produce 
20 cents. Jersey men may object to put- 
ting the price of their butter a‘ these fig- 
ures, but it is really better than most of 
them can do at present, while whole milk 
selis readily at five cents per quart in this 
market. 
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RYE AS A GREEN MANURE. 

There are many theories about farming 
set afloat that secm so sensible when 
viewed from the standpoint of the theorist, 
that ultimately become dead failures, that 
it is no wonder the farmers are averse to 
accepting new fangled notions of pro- 
cedure, especially when he is asxed to 
accepta doctrine through faith and not by 
sight. Those farms are not numerous 
which do not need enriching in some way. 
Anything that promises to increase the 
fertility quickly, which can be’ certainly 
and cheaply furnished, is very apt to be 
accepted as perfection in the agency 
sought. Rye as a green manure can be 
easily argued, up to the point of obtaining 
results. It will grow a Jarge bulk on light 
soil; it can be easily and neatly turned 
under with the plow, aided by a chain. 
These desirable qualities are wanting in 
clover; that will fail to ‘‘catch” on poor 
soil; and the growth will be light even 
when it can be coaxed to start. So that it 
is not to be wondered at that agricultural 
papers are yearly advising their patrons to 
sow ryeto plow under ina general way, 
or advocating the practice to some par- 
ticular correspondent, and yet the practice 
does not make headway—poor lands are 
plenty, rye cheap and sure to grow. We 
must believe that many have tried it, or 
believe that such advice is a delusion. 
Why do we not hear of some poor lands 
being reclaimed, or of some continuous 
practice that tells of success, orisn’t it 
time to call a halt in this advocacy of rye, 
corn aud buckwheat‘ as green manure 
fertilizers, and inquire into the reason for 
their failure, for failure they surely are. 


The mechanical condition of heavy clay 
soils may become changed by turning 
under either of the above crops grown, but 
the benefit derived will be from this 
mechanical change, rather than from the 
fertility added by theirincorporation with 
the soil. 

I was once cajoled into the belief that 
rye was the ultimate savior for worn soils. 
I built up a prospective rotation with rye 
as a green manure for the basis, which 
was to renew the soil to its virgin state. 
My faith was such that it crystalized into 
works. I faithfully carried out the in- 
structions, I sowed the rye in my corn and: 
every kernl grew; my clover had some- 
times failed. I pastured it in the fail after 
the corn was removed, and itseemed to 
thrive under the infliction; clover would 
fade away under such treatment. It stood 
the tests of frosts and freezing while the 
ground was bare, while my clover was 
killed. It started early in spring, and by 
the first of June there was a waving field 
of green manure, three and a half feet 
high, which I turned neatly under and 
worked it during the season so that not a 
green thing appeared; I was delighted 
with the experiment. The field of ten 
ten acres was sown to wheat with the ex- 
pectation of witnessing wonderful results 
from the buried manure. These expecta- 
tions were never realized; the crop shuwed 
no symptoms of receiving any stimuius 
from the rotted rye. Ihad another field 
of twelve acres, eight of which I sowed to 
rye in the same manner as the other, leay- 
ing the four acres to be summer fallowed. 
I had lost one third of my field in rye asa 
green manure, and on harvesting the 
wheat in this field, the other two thirde 
utterly vanished. After being plowed, the 
field was worked alike and sown the same: 
day; was seeded to clover and from the 
date of sowing to the time it was again 
plowed, no sign of the green manure was 
visible in the wheat, or in the clover crop 
which followed it. The lines where the 
summer fallow and the rye met could 
never be determined by the growjh of any 
crop since. The benefit to be derived 
from green manuring must be sought in 
something beyond the bulk of plant 
growth furnished tothe soil. There must 
be some affinity in the plant with the 
forces that nourish crops, to make it 
valuable as a fertilizer. This affinity, 
clover possesses, while rye does not. Let 
us look at it its value as compared with 
clover, a8 a manurial product. By actual 
test it has been found that the ratio of 
root to top in mature rye is as 10 to 136, 
and in mature clover it is as 10 to 15—the 
stubble is counted as part of the root. 
Here we have half as much root as top in 
the clover plant, and almost 14 times as 
much top as root inthe ryecrop. As to 
the chemical composition of the roots of 
the two, this difference occurs: In an 
acre of roots of rye there are 62 pounds 
of nitrogen, and in clover 180 pounds; 
of lime there are 69 pounds in the rye and 
246 in the clover; of potash there are 30 
pounds in the rye, and 77 pounds in the 
clover roots; of dry vegetable matter in an 
acre of roots of rye, there are 3,400 pounds, 
andin clover 6,580 pounds, this from 
soil only ten inches in depth. Where the 











rye roots extended only eight inches be- 
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low the surface, the clover roots were 
16 inches long, so thatin the computation 
all the roots of the rye were obtained, and 
not all of the clover roots. Supposing 
both to be turned under for a wheat crop, 
the rye will furnish 40 pounds more nitro 
gen to the acre than is required by the 
wheat, but the clover will give a surplus 
of 140 pounds. Of lime the rye fails to 
give enough to the acre into three pounds, 
while the clover leaves 174 pounds stored 
up after the wheatis srown. Rye simply 
pays back to mother earth its indebted- 
ness for the pabulum which it takes to 
grow to maturity; it buries its talent is 
the earth, and restores it simply when the 
master comes to claim his own; while the 
clover gathers to itself other talents and 
pays a large percentage of usury. 

Corn and buckwheat each receive an 
annual puffing in the agricultural papers 
for their merits asa green manure. It is 
is true a large bulk of vegetable growth 
can be added to the soil by turning under 
these crops, but they really add nothing 
beyond what they have taken from the! 
soil by their growth, that can be utilized 
by the following wheat crop. Indeed the 
fermentation induced by the decay of such 
a green mass must be injurious to young 
plants that may be growing while this fer- 
mention is going on. It is doubtful if the 
clover plant itself pays as weil to turn 
under as 1 does to cut the growth for hay, 
and turn down the stubble. It is not so 
much the gruwth itself that stimulates the 
crop, as itis the accompaniments of that 
growth, and the condition in which the 
plant has left the soil. A.C. 6, 

—_——o0o————__—_—_ 
SEEDING IN CORN. 

It is often very desirable that ground 
planted to.corn should be seeded with tke 
present crop. It does mot often occur that 
conditions se favorable for seeding happen 
at this time of the year. The ground now 
saturated with recent heavy rains, wi!l not 
probably besome very dry again, and 
clover sown now in c€orn will stand a 
good chance to get an excellent growth 
before winter. In ordinary seasons the 
dry weather is most severe during this 
month, and seeding in corn is very precari- 
ous business. If the clover comes it 
makes no growth, or the grasshoppers eat 
it about as fast as it appears, and the ven- 
ture ends in disappointment and failure. 
The eariier the seed can be got in this 
month the surer will be the prospect of | 
success. If sowm before the 15th it will 
ineure it against the vicissitudes of winter,. 
and will make excellent pasture the com- 
ing season. If delayed until after the 
middie of the month, winter rye may be 
sown with the clover, and by the time the 
corn is removed it will make excellent 
pasture for milch cows until snow falls. 
The rye may be pastufed with anything ex. 
cept sheep, (they will bite the young clover 
too close), sown in the spring and$then it 
will make a crop, and the clover will be 
large. The corn stalks can be rolled down, 
or if the corn is cut low the rye can be cut 
above them. If the land is to be fallowed 
with wheat the next season it will pay to 
sow clover seed now, and it will make a 
heavy growth by the middle of June, when 
it can be turned under with the corn sta/ks, 
and make an excellent preparation for 
wheat. Those who sow clover in corn 
this year will not suffer disappointment. 

ici eit ipacaeas 


AN exchange says: ‘‘The idea of teach- 
ing every girl to thump a piano, and mak- 
ing every boy a book-keeper, will make 
potatoes $7 a bushel in twenty years.” So 





much the better for those who grow pota- 
poes. 


ENSILAGE. 





So far we have not had much to say in re- 
gard to the merits or demerits of the system 
of preserving fodder known as “ ensilag - 
ing.” We looked upon it as rather a danger- 
ous subject, and while the eastern papers 
were filled with accounts of the brilliant suc- 
cess of those who had tested the system, we 
preferred to wait for more light than the 
experiments of one of two seasons could 
give before deciding on 1t profitablenes 
to the farmers of Michigan. The system 
is being thcroughly tested, and before 
long its possibilities must be fully shown 
forth beyond «uestien., Until that time 
has arrived, we should sot advise « heavy 
investment in silos, or too mach depend- 
ence upon a method not yet thoroughly 
understood. So far the evidence is strong- 
ly in its favor, especialiy in locali- 
ties where land is desr and labor 
cheap. In the eastern States it bids fair to 
accomplish a revolution in the method of 
preparing fcdder for the winter months, 
Whether it will prove equally as well suit 
ed to the system of farming pursued in 
this State is another question, and one 
that only repeated tests can fully deter- 
mine. The test made by Prof. 8. John- 
son at the Agricultural College last year 
resulted very favorably, and we are glad to 
know that it will be repeated. The Pro- 
fessor could do no greater service to the 
stock men and dairymen of this State than 
to settle the merits of ensilaged food as: 
fodder for fattening and dairy. stock. In 


this connection we give an extract from a 
recent article in the Boston Cultivator, ' 
which strongly favors ensilaged food for 
stock, ‘both for its economy and the results 
that heve followed its feeding: 


‘* No sensible or conservative person will 
claim that the new system of ensilage is 
thoroughly understood by any one. The 
whole industry is in its infancy, but from 
present sppearances it is a very healthy 
child. “Various problems require to be 
worked out, and numerous questions set-' 
tled that demand time, patient inavestiga— 
tion and long-continued experiment. In 
fact, with our present knowledge, agricul- 
ture must be considered an experiment of 
art rather than science. Such eminent in- 
vestigaters as Dr. J. B. Lawes of England, 
after forty years of the most exhaustive 
experimenting in certain directions, yet 
hesitate even now to give positive opinions 
concerniag the very subjects about which | 
their knowledge is the greatest. What an 
example to such agricultural prophets in 
this vicinity as can determine the worth- 
— of ensilage without even visiting a 
silo! 

‘*In this same condition, what shall we 
say of ensilage? Simply that science can- 
not explain or understand it, hence some 
pretended scientists condema it, even re- 
fusing or neglecting to investigate notable 
eases of success, depending upcn paper 
silos and imaginary stores of ensilage upon 
which to found their baselesstheories Is 
this wise or true in the interests of agricul- 
tural progress? What say the practical 
farmers, those who have tested this system, 
those who have carefully experimented 
with this new and promising branch of 
agriculture? Simply this, that of about 
2000 silos, all over the United States, not 
a sivgle one has proved a failure; not asin- 
gle one, built upon the suggestions of one 
season’s experience, has proved a disap- 
pointment. Isn’t such a record quite re- 
markable, considering the fact that the 
average farmer is not prepared to make 
intricate experiments or to test doubtful 
methods? Would any system of question- 
able merit meet such an unanimous in- 
dorsement from hundreds of impartial and 
unprejudiced farmers, each working out 
the problem in his own way, and with but 
little concert of action? Is it possible that 
a thousand farmer cculd fool themselves 
in this matter of silos, when agricultural 
profescors, members of State boards and 
other book-learned gentlemen were con- 
tinually writing and speaking against the 
whole system, thug giving the farmers 
timely warning of their presumed incapac- 


‘During the years 1880 and 1881 the 
Cultivator had not seen sufficient evidence 
of the value of ensilage to devote much 
space to what seemed like extravagant 
statements on the part of its advocates, or 
to advocate the claims of the pioneers in 
this new system. We advised our readers 
to await the results of the hundreds of silos 
built in 1881, except in the case of the few 
progressive farmers who could afford to 
make anexperiment even at the risk of 
loss. During the past winter we have 
spared no pains to lay before our readers 
the methods; the experiences and the opin- 
ions of those practical farmers who would 
furnish us with the details of their experi- 
ments in ensilage. Ourreaders will bear 
Witness to the fact that we have given the 
detailed experiments of scores of success— 
ful individuals who have tested the system 
of ensilage. We have given the names 
and addresses of the parties, with frequent- 
ly an invitation to visit the silo described 
and see for themselves. Facts are better 
than unsupported theories, and the facts 
in this case are of too great importance to 
be disregarded by those who should aid 
progressive agriculture. We have claimed 
that those individuals who set themselves 
up as oracles in agricultural matters should 
first investigate the silos in their own vi- 
cinity and learn why they have been so 
successful, before condemning the whole 
system. x 


‘* To illustrate the unfairness with which 
certain professed scientists are treating the 
sebject, we would instance the course pur- 
sued by Dr. James R. Nichols, member of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
tuze, whose official position makes the 
theories ke promulgates the more danger- 
ous, and influences the members of the 
board, as well as its secretary, Mr. John E. 
Russe]. Dr. Nichols is looked uponas the 
champion of those who kave little or no 
faith in ensilage, his pen and voice are 
busily engaged in warnmg the farming 
classes against the use of ensilage, and in 
depreciating ifs estimated feeding value. 
Knowing that Secretary Russel’s opinion 
was founded on hearsay evidence and not 
upon any experiments with his own silo, 
we determined to visit Dr. Nichois’s farm 
at Haverhill, Mass., and learn for ourselves 
the cause of his il] success, or at least Lis 
unfavorable opinion of silos and ensilage. 
So last month we drove up to the doctor’s 
celebrated farm to see his silo. We Jearn- 
ed, much to our surprise, that the doctor 
had neither silo nor cattle; nor sheep; nor 
swine; that it was only used asa place of 
summer resort for the doctor and his most 
estimable family during the growing sea- 
son. We were then led to presume that 
his experiments with ensilage were made 
in his city residence, with the blow- pipe 
and crucible of his well-warmed laboratory, 
and surrounded with the choicely bound 
volumes of his chemical library. 


‘* However, our visit to Haverhill was 
not a faiure. Even this disappointment 
had its compensations. Having learned 
that Mr. Thomas Sanéers of Birchbrow 
Farm, whose broad acres and elegant 
grounds join Dr. Nichols’s country-seat 
had constructed two siles, one in 1880 and 
asecond in 1881, we made him a call 
In Mr. Sander’s weil appointed stables, 
barns and pens we saw fine horses, beauti- 
ful Jersey cows, well-rounded Hereford 
steers and goodly specimens of the swine 
family, all consuming ensilage with avidi- 
ty and profit. No practical farmer could 
tulk an hour with Mr. Sanders and ex- 
amine his live stock and not become a con- 
vert to the system of ensilage. We asked 
Mr. Sanders why his neighbor, Dr. Nichols, 
was so much opposed to ensilage. He 
could give us no answer, only remarking 
that during the past two years the doctor 
had been promising to come over and look 
into the matter of silos and ensilage, but 
he had never taken the opportunity. Mr. 
Sanders, however, thought he could con 
vince the doctor of the value of ensilage 
if he would take'time to look into its actual 
practical results on the farm. 
‘On the other side of Dr. Nichols’s 
country-seat at Haverhill is a beautiful 
farm owned by Mr. John E. Gale of that 
city. ‘Yo this we proceeded, to examine 
Mr. Gale’s silo and to the question him on 
the subject ofensilage. Fur want of space 
we must defer a full description of this 
most successful silo until some future num- 
ber. Suffice itto say Mr. Gale has fed 
nearly 150 tons of ensilage to cows that 
are producing milk for a most fastidious 





ity of jadging for themselves? 


city trade His customers are loud in the 


praise of Mr. Gale’s milk, his cows con- 
sume ensilage readily, give a generous 
flow of superior milk, maintain a most 
elegant condition in health and flesh. Mr. 
Gale expects to enlarge his silo capacity 
this season; is a full believer in the new 
system, can feed many head more, stock 
of the same number of acres than under 
hay feeding, and thinks he can convince 
any farmer who is open to conviction of 
the immense value and advantage of en- 
silage. ‘Why don’t you convince your 
neighbor, Dr. Nichols?’ we remarked. 
‘He does not believe the feeding of ensi- 
lage is any advantage over the feeding of 
dry fodder.’ ‘Iam certain I could show 
him the superior value of ensilage if he 
would take the pains to investigate it prac- 
tically, as I have dene. Dr. Nichols has 
promised many time to come and examine 
my silo and the effect of ensilage on my 
cattle, but up to this time he has never 
favored me with a call.’” 
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SHEEP BREEDING AND THE 
CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF 
SHEEP. 








[A paper read by H. R. Dewey, of Grand Blanc, at 
the Annual Shearing held at Flushing, Genesee 
Couuty.] 

Gentlemen and Co-workers.—I did not 
think when I received this invitation by 
your honorable committee to appear before 

ou at this time that I should feel so whol- 
y unprepared, so entirely at your mercy. 

Tick, tick, tick, has the time been marked, 
and yet not a thought worth a record, 
other than has been repeated many times 
over. We are aware that there is nothing 
new, and knowing this I could not expect 
that you would require me to give you en- 
tire new ideas in the breeding, care and 
management of sheep. It is impossible to 
trace matured thoughts upon this or any 
subject that will be new or original, 
therefore I shall be compelled in a mea- 
sure to cover the ground already gone over 
by some more learned and experienced 
breeder. The subject as given me by your 
committee is ‘‘Sheep Breeding and the 
Care aud Management of Sheep.” I don’t 
understand that I am to consider the breed- 
ing, care and management of thoroughbred 
sheep exclusively, therefore my talk will be 
more wradering or less definite than other- 
wise. The importance of sheep breeding 
and the management and care of flocks is 
a subject that has received much study 
both here and abroad. Generations ago 
it was thought that the sheep had been 
brought tothat degree of perfection that 
improvement in the future would be very 
uncertain. But few farmers comparatively 
comprehend the full meaning of the term 
bzeeder, or the relation of the breeder to 
the common farmer, 

I will ask you to bear with me ifI remark 
upon the breeder while we are looking 
over this subject, for the breeder and the 
breed have much in common. He sets 
himself up as a target among the thousand 


question, and it must stand where you, my 
fellow breeders and farmers, put it. We 
are Wi ling to be adjudged by you, to be 
placed upon the scale where we belong, 
provided you are honest and faithful to 
your trust. The breeder, ufilike the farmer, 
stock raiser or feeder, is held forever re- 
sponsible for his success; is held, and per- 
haps justly so, for every error he has made 
in breeding, for the supposed damage: his 
stock has done, or perhaps (more properly) 
for the lack of good points they bave trans- 
mitted to their progeny; no matter how 
unskilled or unqualified he may be, into 
whose hands they bave fallen, the re- 
sponsibility allrests upon the head of the 
breeder. ‘The stock raiser, the feeder or 
or the farmer*may market his stock, and 
they go to the shambles and are forgotten. 
He gets the market value of them accord- 
ing to a certain scale that shall determine 
their true worth; he shoves his money into 
his well filled pockets, and fee's satisfied. 
But how different is the lot of the breeder. 
His stock is not selected by him with re- 
ference to first cost, but with reference to 
the qualities and good points they may 
impart to their progeny in building more 
fixedly, and intensifying the characteristics 
and type of his flock. Everything in na- 
ture is justas it is grown. Every animal, 
no matter whether it be sheep, horse, dog, 
or cow, (except it be a freak of nature) re- 
flects the ability, the purpose, the ideal 
and taste of the breeder. His judgmentis 
shown in the animals he produces. Not 
every animal, as I said before, hut his 
herd is his own moulding, it is the clay in 
the potter’s hands. Orif heis not the 
breeder of his flock as an entirety, he will 
bring about the same result. The same 
quality will be represented, the same points 
of excellence will be seen in a general way 
throughout. The same mistakes and want 
of quality or points of excellence will be 
notic d. He that cannot say that he has a 
fixed purpose'of form, of quality, fleece, size, 
vigor, &c., &c., that marks his flock or 
herd Ais throughout, is not worthy of the 
name of breeder. It is amisnomer. He 
is one that will drift with every current, 
and is a dangerous instrument, working 
ruin not only for his own, but to all those 
who draw trom his flock or herd. Ifa 
breeder tell you that he has no particular 
hobby (as it is called), that he has no par- 
ticular purpose in selecting and breeding, 
that heis after good individual animals 
only, and don’t care how he gets them, 
shun him as you would the small-pox, for 
he is more dangerous. A few weeks will 
pull you through the former sickness, but 
it willtake years for you to mend or cor- 
rect the errors.of bad selections. This 
alone has caused many a young breeder to 
become discouraged and neglect his flock 
or herd, or sell out, believing the whole 
business a farce. Do not understand 
me to claim that the good breeder makes 
no mistakes; far from it, Itis a life full; 
he sees much of the ups and downs of life 
—especially the downs, It isa slow, steady 
growth, wanting much patience, a steady 

mind, a quick eye, and good judgment. 

Good judgment means success, that’s the 
proof of it. Ihave said even the success— 
ful breeder makes mistakes. Mistakes are 

the guarantees of future success, for it is 

only by comparison that we are able to 

judge good from bad, right from wrong, 

bitt: r from sweet, and this brings circum- 

stances to miad. Once Little Wrinkley 

was reported dead, and while some pro- 

minent {breeders were visiting an old 

breeder in Vermont they inquired in re- 

gardtohim. His reply was, ‘‘it makes 

but little difference whether he is dead or 





alive, I consider him worthless and always 


‘jurors'to be aajudged. His honesty is ti’ 


have.” I will leave you to judge how 
worthless he bas proved himself. Icannot 
leave this subject without speaking of one 
part of it that has often occured to my 
mind, viz., the influence of the occupation. 

It is a noticeable fact that you seldom 
see a successful breeder that is a very 
pasaionate, quick tempered, or what is 
termed a hasty man. On the other hand, 
they are generally either by nature or by 
the lessons of the business, careful, 
thoughtful, mild tempered, patient, yet de- 
termined. They are hospitable beyond any 
class of menI ever met. Of course they 
have their sparr:ng and petty jealousies, 
but they are free hearted, and always glad 
to entertain each other; no matter how un- 
expectedly chance company may drop in 
upon them, they are always welcome, ai- 
ways ready to do, go, give, or receive. 
Now this is no eulogy upon the breeder, 
but the business—the influence ofthe oc- 
cupation. We have been told many times 
over that the sheep cannot be brought in 
our debt. It cannot be so said of any other 
animal. In no other animal are there 
based so many of those qualities that 
shall satisfy and supply the necessities of 
man. Fellow farmers, let us stop just here 
and contemplate a flock of well-bred sbeep. 
I say well-bred, I mean any sheep that 
have good forms, good size, and well 
covered with a good quality of wool. You 
will not ask me to contemplate a flock 
with scanty wool and poor constitution, I 
cannot doit. I never look at such a flock, 
except in pity. I regard them as jou 
would a sickly, undeveloped growth of 
anything in nature. Thereis vo excuse 
for the farmer that has such a flock. A 
little money, judiciously expended, a little 
care and management, will put them in 
that condition of profit that will excel 
everything or anything that he may pro- 
duce upon the farm, with less loss and risk. 
A good animal introduced into such a 
flock warms the blood, and imparts new 
vigor and greater worth. The poorly 
covered carcass of the common grade is by 
one cross of the thoroughbred made 
to: produce fully one pound more 
of wool per head of a far better 
quality, thereby enhancing the value of 
his get fully one half more than their 
dams when at their age. Fora few dol- 
lars the farmer may secure such results, 
and were the entire number of such far- 
mers to make such an effort for any given 
year, the value of the flocks of Michigan 
at the present prices of wool and good 
grades, would be raised from six millions 
to over six millions seven hundred thou- 
sand do!lars, estimating that the average 
flock is worth three dollars per head, 
and wool thirty-five cents per pound. 
Now add to that the increased value of 
the flock for breeding purposes, and they 
have advanced almost beyond estimate. 

The sheep in Michigan are for 1880 re- 
ported to be nearly two millions in num- 
bers, and the average of wool per head is 
five and forty-five hundreths pounds, 
when it should and could by proper-care 
pand a little expense, be fully eight pounds 
per head of.a far superior quality. 

The wool clip of the world has increased 
five times since 1830, when it was about 
320,000,000 lbs. In 1878, the latest year 
for which there are complete figures, 
Europe produced 740,000,000 lbs. ; River 
Plate 204,000,000; United States 208,000,- 
000; Australia 350,00C,000 and South 
Africa 48,000,000, making a total of 1,586,- 
000,000 lbs. Great Britain and France 
each consume about 380,000,000 lbs. per 
year; Germany consumes about 165,000,- 
000; the United States 250,000,000, and 
Russia, Austria and other countries com- 
bined about 400,000,000 lbs. You will 
readily see that the United States does not 
raise or produce by many million pounds 
‘as much as required for her own consump- 
tion. Yet in the face of these facts how 
many times you will hear the wise warn- 
ing to be careful how you expend money 
for the improvement of our stock, for in 
a year or so prices will go down, the over - 
production of wool will knock the bottom 
out of the whole sheep trade, and you will : 
soon be able to buy plenty of wool for- 
15 or 20 cents per pound, and sheep for- 
one dollar per head; you know how it~ 
was before, etc., etc. Now for this class I 
can only express contempt; they are the: 
millstones about the neck of all enter, T° 
They are the drones, the cowards in life, 
and I guess God made them that there 
might be some of all kinds, or perhaps to 
sharpen or whet the grit of business men, 
Now what are the facts? The facts are 
that the population of the United States is 
increasing more rapidly than the increase 
in the production of either sheep or wool. 
An increase of population a little over 12,- 
000,000 in about ten years, 

We were to consider a good flock for 
a few moments, not the thoroughbred 
alone but grades, of which there are many 
fine flocks in Genesee County. Walk out 
among them and tell meif you can, as you 
look them over, if there is anything upon 
the farm that is so safe, so easy to inanage 
aad so profitable. What is there that will 
so surely yield such profit in its annual 
crop if well cared for as that noble flock 
of ewes although being very suceptible 
of good care, they will bear more neglect 
than any other animal, and recruit quicker 
with less loss, Storms, cold bleak winds, 
and froste may come, that will shrivel and 
despoil your fine fields of grain and fruit, 
but in their shelter they are secure. It 
seems entirely useless for me to try to tell 
how we may secure such a flock, for not 
one within my hearing but what hasa 
high appreciation and a full knowledge of 
the profit and value of such animals, and 
to those that have no taste for fine animals 
proves that they are impervious to any in- 
fluence that I could bring to bear upon 
them. As well might you ask the sailor 
to hold the plow, or the miner to instruct 
you inastronemy. This much I will say, 
we should learn to love our animals, and 
be willing to compare them _ by going to 
see Others of their kind. We should be 
thorough in what we do, and take pride in 
it, and there will be no such thought as 
fail. Let me repeat it, .‘‘all animals are 
just what the breeder and keeper make 
them,” and the keeping is no small part of 
it, I assure you. : 
There is no breeder, feeder, stock raiser 
or speculator that has been successful in 
obtaining a good flock or herd that has 
not shown by so sy his ability and 
judgment. Although I admit that he 
may not be an experienced keeper yet he 
shows that he has in his -mind an ideal of 
what his flock or herd shall be. .There is 
no particular way to manage a flock of 
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Notices of New and Promising Varieties, 





NO. II. 

Arnold's Pride is a reproduction of a 
cross of the foreign variety, Dr. Nicase on 
Wilson’s Albany, by Rev. Chas, Arnold, 
of Ontario. (See Alpha.) Plants sent us 
py the originatora year since have made 
ypusually vigorous growth, and have this 
season produced an enormous crop of 
fruit, The blossom is staminate; fruit 
rery large; irregutarly conical, inclining to 
cockscomr b; dull crimson to scarlet; firm, 
moderately juicy; very mild sub-acid, 
pleasant. From a single season’s experi- 
ance, we regard tnisas the most promising 
satiety for market purposes in our collec- 
tion of one hundred and seventy varieties, 
Itisa late bloomer, and for that reason es- 
caped injury from the late frosts of last 
spring. Ripe June 24th. 

New Continental is a hardy, moderate 
crowing variety, and only a moderate 
pearer so far. Pistillate; fruit large, coni- 
eal, rounded ; very dark scarlet; very firm; 
moderately juicy; high sub-acid. A rich 
and peculiar looking fruit. Ripe June 24. 

Crispin, like the preceding, was received 
from New Jersey without history. It is 
moderately Vigorous, stands the sun per- 
fectly, but bears only moderately; stami- 
nate; fruit of medium size; conical or 
ovate, pointed; dark crimson; soft, juicy, 
sub-acid. The foliage strongly indicates a 
partially Alpine parentage. Ripe June 24. 

Trinity also come to us with no account 
of its parentage. Plant a moderate grow- 
er, browning slightly in the sun; sets a 
large crop of fruit; staminate; fruit often 
large, but variable; roundish, remotely 
conical, irregular; crimson; soft; slightly 
pasty; mild, pleasant, not rich; may prove 
productive on rich soil. Ripe June 24th. 

Piper's Seedling, an accidental variety, 
originating with D. J. Piper, of Illinois, is 
hardy, very vigorous and a good bearer. 
Staminate; fruit medium s.zed, nearly 
round; glossy scarlet; rather firm; moder- 
ately juicy, sub-acid; said to bear well in 
original locality. A market berry. Ripe 
June 24th. 

Kinney’s Eclipse, a Massachusetts seed- 
ling, isa little affected by sun scald; but 
vigorous and moderately productive. 
Staminate; the medium sized fruit is ovate 
conical, slightly irregular; glossy crimson; 
rather firm, juicy, subd-acid; of doubtful 
value. Ripe June 24th. 

Huddleson’s favorite, an Indiana seed- 
ling, originating in 1874, is reported to be 
across of Agriculturist upun Wilson. It 
browns a little under a hot sun, but is vig- 
orous; a thin bearer; pistillate; fruit large, 
broad, roundish conical; bright, glossy 
scarlet; of medium firmness; very juicy, 
mild subacid, very sgreeable. A fine ama- 
teur variety, would be profitable and emi- 
neatly desirable if more productive. Ripe 
June 24th. 

Les Quatre Saisons isa running Alpine 

with small regular foliage, and produces 
an abundance of small plants; but if left to 
itself will give very little fruit. It is stami- 
nate. The fruit is very small, long; ovate 
conical; biight crimson; sepatates freely 
from the calyx in picking; soft, pasty; not 
juicy, mild sub-acid. A good deal like 
Mexican Everbearing, but even less pro- 
ductive. Ripe June 24th. 
“Mammoth Bush is a seedling of A. J. 
Caywood & Son, of New Yorx. It is an 
exceedingly strong grower, very tall, up- 
tight, growing in very large stools, almost 
without runners; it bears very profusely; 
tlossom pistillate; fruit very large, round- 
ish conical, often compressed or cocks- 
combed; bright crimson, moderately firm; 
juicy, sub-acid, pleasant. Those who 
Wish to grow this fruit in hills will find 
thisan admirable variety for their purpose. 
Ripe June 24th, 

Brant’s Giant is reported to be one of 
Durand’s originations. The plant browns 
‘lightly, but is moderately vigorous; a very 
profuse bearer; staminate; fruit very large, 
iegularly ovate conical; dark, glossy 
crimson ; firm, very juicy; more acid, and 
brighter colored than Longfellow, other- 
Wise much like it; about equally produc- 
- but slightly less vigorous. Ripe June 

Belle Bordelais is another running Al 
Pike variety, varying very slightly, if a 
all, from Les Quatre Saisons above noticed, 
ind like it unworthy of attention by any 
but the curious, Ripe June 24th. 

Brilliant, as the name indicates, is an 
attractive looking variety, but, we regret 
10 say, with little else to recommend it; 
originated in Ohio in 1877 to 1879. Plant 
herdy and vigorous, bearing thinly ; stami- 
tate; fruit small to medium, roundish 
Conical; bright scarlet; rather firm; juicy; 
uild, pleasant sub-acid. Ripe June 24th. 

Agriculturist, Caroline, Damask Beauty, 
Early Adella, Luckhurst, Prouty and Red 
Jacket ripened also on June 24th; for no- 
lees of which we must refer to our arti- 
‘les in the Farmer of previous years. 


Alpha, as well as Arnold’s Pride, Bright 
’, and Maggie, are seedlings of Rev, 
: tles Arnold, of Ontario, the result of 
— the seeds of Wilson, hybridized 
= Pollen of the foreign variety, Dr. 
— the seeds from the finest of these 
is ings Was again sown, and the four va- 
€S named are his selection from several 
Rpm seedlings of this last named sow- 
8. These have now been three years be- 
te the public, 
Of Alpha the originator says: ‘It is 
— of all large strawberries; an 
= flavored and good shipping 
et With us another year’s trial is 
ene to properly develop its qualities, 

* Plants barely survived last season. 

A respectable strawberry is not to be sup- 
1g ‘o ripen on Sunday, hence we omit- 

'0 look for them on the 25th. 

: Talrie Queen comes to us from New 
i at although, judging from the name, 
: Ould be a native of the west. It is a 
* aa grower, but burns considerably; 

“ars alight crop this season. Bloom 

. inate; fruit of medium size, variable 
ae generally globular or roundish 
pe sdullred, glossy: rather soft; juicy; 

‘rately acid; a market fruit, but gives 


few indications of value. Ripe June 26th, 

Jucunda ripened with us this season on 
June 26th. Although an old and well- 
known market variety, there is occasion to 
suspect that other varieties are more or less 
grown underthis name. Asa help to the 
clearing up of this doubt, we have been at 
the trouble to secure the genuine from a 
most trustworthy source as a means of 
identification. The plants burn a little 
under a hot sun; growth moderate; bloom 
staminate; fruit large to very large, round- 
ish conical, firm, juicy; mild sub-acid; 
notrich. Ripe June 26th. 

T. T. Lxvon. 


BLACKBERRIES. 





** WHITE ” 





The past week Mr. E. L. Parrish, of 
Nashville, this State, brought into the 
Farmer ofiice about two quarts of wha 
at first we took to be half ripe blackberries 
They were of medium size, and when ex- 
amined closely were seen to be transparent 
but of a smoky color—having precisely 
the co'or and appearance of smoked glass. 
He had, a year ago, told us he was grow- 
ing ‘‘ white blackberries,” and this was a 
sample of the fruit. In the same box with 
them was a few specimens of the Lawtvun, 
And also some of the ordinary wild ones: 
they were found to be fully ripe, and of 
an agreeable flavor. As compared with 
the Lawton, they were smaller, but very 
much sweeter, with a good deal of the 
flavor of the wild berry. Mr. Parrish said 
that he discovered some blackberry bushes 
growing among his grapes, and the pecu- 
liar color of the fruit induced him to care 
for them and see what they would amount 
to. The fruit was of such fine flavor that 
he concluded to set out some 125 cuttings. 
Of these about 120 are growing and doing 
well, some of them having reached eight 
feet in height. The cane grows more like 
a tree than a bush, having limbs extending 
out in all directions, and so heavy thata 
support has t6 be furnished to keep the 
bush from falling to the ground. So farit 
has proved perfectly hardy, and Mr. 
Parish proposes to give the berry a bet- 
ter chance this comirg season, by taking 
care npt to allow the bushes to make too 
much wood, and see if he cannot get a 
larger berry. He thinks the flavor of the 
berry the finest of any he grows, and it isa 
heavy bearer. 

The Cherry. 
The following facts concerning the cherry 
we glean from an English journal: 
“The cherry comes originally from 
Asia, After a victorious expedition ixto 
Pontus, the Roman general Lucullus 
brought the cherry from Cerasus, a town 
of that province,into Italy. Soldier though 
he was, this Lucullus had an eye open to 
whatever was agreeablein the way of food; 
and it is not to be doubted that he regard- 
ed the cherry as one of the proudest of all 
his trophies. The cherry was then brought 
to Rome about seventy years before Christ. 
About 120 years later it was introduced 
into Great Britain. From Italy it was 
brought also into all the other countries of 
Europe, in every ore of which it is now a 
universal favorite with all classes of the 
people. 
‘“‘The Roman horticulturists soon pro- 
duced other species of the cherry, and 
Pliny makes mention ot eight different 
varieties which were extant in his day. It 
shows what great things can be wrought 
by cultivation and art, and more than 300 
different verieties are now specifically de- 
sc.ibed in the official catalogues. Thegum 
of the cherry is almost identical with gum 
arabic, and it has freugently been utilized 
for food. ; 
‘‘The wood of the cherry is very beauti- 
ful, and is much used for furniture. Some 
persons of good taste admire it as much as 
mahogany. It is hard, compact and 
tough, and it possesses the rare virtue of 
not warping. It takes on a very high 
polish. Its beautiful reddish tint, instead 
of fading with time, grows deeper and 
deeper every year. 
“In Germany the cherry tree isa great 
favorite, and it is extensively used as an 
ornamental shade tree. Many roadsides 
there are lined with cherry trees on Loth 
sides. You will frequently pass through 
an avenue of these beautiful shade trees 
for miles ata time. Loudon makes record 
of the fact in his work called ‘ Arboretum,’ 
that in the year 1828 he travelled for 
several days thrcugh a continuous avenue 
of cherry trees from Strasbourg, by a cir- 
cuitous route, to Munich. Whether they 
were in fruit, or only in blossom, or merely 
in leaf, this ride must have been a charm- 
ing one. 
‘««These avenues in Germany,’ says 
Loudon, ‘are planted at the desire of the 
Tespective Governments, not only for 
shading the traveller, but in order that the 
poor pedestrian may obtain refreshment 
during his journey. All persons are al- 
lowed to partake of the cherries on con- 
dition of not injuring the trees; but the 
main crop, when ripe, is gathered by the 
respective proprietors of the land on which 
it grows. The celebrated kirchenwasser 





of the Black Forest. Stones and all are 
fermented with the pulp. The ratafia 
cordial of Grenoble is made of the cherry. 
So is maraschino, which is the most cele- 
brated of all Italian liquors. The leaves‘ 
the kernels, as weil as the pulp of the 
fruit, are fermented together. A quantity 
of honey is also added. From the result 
of all this maraschino is the product of 
distillation.’ ” 





Cranberry Culture in New Jersey and 
New England. 


In preparing new soil for planting, the 
methods vary with the conditions presented 
in each case. 

The most successful are those cultivated 
on old mill-ponds. Many of these ponds 
have been out of use for a period of from 
30 to G0 years. In this case there 1s a great 
accumulation of vegetable, muddy debris, 
averaging from four to five feet in depth. 
In order to utilize this vegetable matter, 
the water is drawn off slowly, allowing the 
sediment to be precipitated to the bottom, 
forming a lose peaty loam, well decompos. 
ed, varying, when consolidated, from 6 to 
15 inches in thickness, resting generally on 
a porous foundation of sand cr gravel. It 
+s found asageneral rule where water is 


‘ed the fruit foliage and flowers with those 


of the Germans is made of the wild cherry | 


plentiful that an absorbing foundation has 
great value, because the soluble matter of 
fermentation, such as organic-acids, &s., 
are quickly removed from the cranberry 
vines which may be growing under such 
conditions, 

When the soil is ready for planting, 
from four to six cuttings of the vine are 
planted about 12 inches apart over the en- 
tire surface thus prepared. The cuttings 
take root quickly under favorable condi- 
tions. On the second year the beara small 
amount of fruit, On the third year the 
crop may average from one to two hun- 
dred bushels of berries per acre. 

When cranberries are cultivated on 
black sand, which is a mixture of peaty 
matter and sand, the vine roots sometimes 
suffer scverely from lack of wate:, epecial- 
ly when they depend more on direct rain- 
falls then on running water. In this case 
aclay substratum has a great advantage 
when situated at a depth of about 15 inches 
from the surface. The clay retains the 
moisture for a long period, supplying the 
roots with the needful element until furth- 
er rains supply the upper stratum of sand 
in which the plants are growing. 

Common bog-land is generally covered 
with moss and many varieties of weeds. 

The surface or sod is sometimes remov- 
ed and burned and the ashes returned and 
spread over the surface. It is valuab’e in 
imparting a loose mechanical texture to 
the soil. The vines are planted on bog- 
land in the manner already described. It 
is found that vines planted closely cover 
the entire surface very quickly, and in a 
great measure prevent the growth of weeds. 
When lime was first applied to the cran- 
berry vine in the State of New Jersey it 
was spread over the whole surface of the 
bog at the rate of 40 bushels to the acre; 
considering that the lime was freshly 
slacked and was applied in the dust form 
and quite caustic, it was feared that the 
foliage would be burned up, but not a les¢ 
wilted, although in some instances the fo- 
liage was covered as muchas aninch in 
thickness with lime dust. 

When cranberry vines are planted on 
bog-land which 1s in a compacted fer- 
menting condition and several feet in 
thickness, the land shout be first drained, 
then plowed as deeply as possible and 
heavily limed and exposed during the 
winter, thus allowing the surface soil to 
pass through the stages of fermentation. 
The land should also be well trenched and 
subjected to thorough irrigation to free it 
from organic acids, sulphureted hydrogen 
and sulphate of iron, products which fre- 
quently abound in bog-land, and which 
may come to the surface in time if not re- 
moved by drainage. The sprinkling of 
Sulphate of lime over growing moss de- 
stroys it for atime, and the dead moss 
serves @ good purpose in keeping the sur- 
face of the soil moist. Cranberry roots 
readily take root in moss and grow thrifti- 
ly, provided the roots of the moss are kept 


moist with running water.—Thomas Tay- 
lor. 





The Monarch of the West and Orient 
Strawberries. 
E. P. Roe, in the Rurai New Yorker re- 
cently put the question to his fellow nur- 
serymen as to whether these two strawber- 
ries, the Orient being admitted to bea 
seedling of the Monarch of the West, were 
not so nearly identical as to make it un- 
neeessary to add the Orient to an already 
redundant list. Mr. Roe says he has 
watched it on his own place, and compar- 


of the other variety, and believe it has 
every mark of the Monarch, and that peo- 
ple should understand they are not pur- 
chasing a district variety. E. R. Closson, 
in the Colorado Farmer says: 

‘*My experience with these two plants 
is, I think, worth relating. During last 
fall Mr. Livingston R. Allen, of Colorado 
Springs, was examining plants in my ex- 
perimental beds, and said that he was sorry 
that the Monarch could not be made to 
bear well in Colorado, that he had tried 1t 
in different soils for three years, and could 
get but little fruit, though his plants grew 
beautifully. I called his attention to the 
bed of the Orient, growing about four feet 
distant,and told him that I expected much 
of them when the fruiting season came. 
This morning Mr. Allen went with me to 
the same spot. The Monarch plants pre- 
sented the same vigorous appearance as 
when examined last fall, with here and 
there a single berry. The Orients were 
even more vigorous Jooking than the Mon- 
archs, the plants stood up better, and best 
of all, were full of fine, large, beautiful 
berries, which Mr. Allen declared to be 
excellent in flavor and inevery way equal 
to the Monarch. 

“I cannot yet say how well the fruit 
will hold out, but in all other respects the 
above description hits our plants exactly, 
and if either variety is dropped from the 
list I am in favor of the Orient being re- 
tained, as I believe it to be an improve- 
ment upon the Monarch.” 





The Southern Peach Crop. 
The peach crop of Delaware and Mary- 
land promises to be very large this year, 
4,500,000 baskets being the estimate for 
shipment, besides all that are used in the 
various canning establishments. This will 
be the largest yield since the phenomenal 
year of 1875, and had not many of the 
orchards been pulled up or allowed to grow 
up to weeds, it would probably equal 
that famous year. A strip of country in 
Delaware is said to have as large a crop as 
ever before; but in Newcastle County, 
where formerly the largest orchards were 
planted, the farmers have in a great measure 
devoted their land to other purposes. One 
family which formerly had 150,000 trees 
have now only 15,000 and many others 
have reduced their orchards in a like pro- 
portion. Over-production has been one of 
the chief causes of this, it having been 
found that in many years the fruit did not 
pay a profit after deducting the cost of 
transporting tomarket. The earlier grow- 
ers of peaches, owing to the comparative 
scarcity of that fruit in the market, realiz- 
ed enormous profits, far beyond what they 
now receive. Few crops require more 
experience and attention than the growing 
of peaches, and the peach growers of the 
peninsula have only produced the excel- 
lent quality of varieties of that fruit 








quality this year bids fair to be particular- 
ly fine. 

The tree bears from fifteen to twenty 
years, after which its powers decline, and 
such old trees are replaced by those of 
newer growth. Whenin ful! bearivg from 
one to two baskets per tree 1s the average 
yield. During the last twenty eight or 
thirty hours of the ripening, before they 
have turned soft enough to be easily bruis- 
ed by transportatior, the greatest precau- 
tion is taken that none of the peaches shall 
be tuken that none of the peaches shall be 
be bruised, the slightest contusion creating 
fermentation and subsequent rot, which 
quickly spreads through the basket, ruin- 
ing the whole. As the trees begin to bear 
the ripened fruit, a large force of helpers 
are hired to gather, sort, and properly pack 
it for shipment. In picking, a step ladder 
is used to stand upon, and with the aid of 
a forked stick the limbs are drawn within 
reach. Roomy spring wagons convey the 
baskets to the railroad stations. 

A through express train, via the New 
York & New England Road, will bear the 
peaches to Boston this year as usual, it be- 
ing impossible to make an arrangement 
with the Providence Road, as many of the 
commission merchants desired. Trains 
consisting of from thirty to fifty cars will 
be run five days each week during the sea- 
son, and ithe freight charge will be forty 
to forty-five cents per basket. 

Worcester, Springfield, and some of the 
other cities and large towns in the western 
portion of the Siate, receive a part of their 
supply from New York, but Boston is the 
chief distributing point for New England, 
and the peaches, after being unloaded 
from the cars, are then forwarded by ex: 
press to the places where they are desired. 
All kinds of fruit are selling well this year, 
and that is always the case with peaches. 
Prices will be Jow enough to bring them 
within the reach of all; but not so low as 
not to yield some profit to the grower as 
well as to the commission merchant, by 
whom they are all sold to the retailer.— 
American Cuitwator. 








Star of Bethlehem. 


Of this plant, botanically known as Ornz 
thogalum umbellatum, and in some sec- 
tions cultivated in gardens and in others 
exterminated asa weed, the American Agri 
culturist says: 

‘A number of the weeds of cultivation, 
and some of the most troublesome, were 
first introduced as garden plants. Escap- 
ing from the gardens and finding the cli- 
mate favorabie to their increase, they have 
become so common that they are nolonger 
cultivated and are now only known as 
weeds. One of these is the ‘ Star of Beth- 
lehem.’ This has a bulb about an inch in 
diameter, Which produces narrow, grass- 
like leaves, a foot or less in Jength; and 
with a whitish stripe along the center; 
they die early in the season. The stout 
flower-stalk, about sixinches high when 
the flowers first appear, increases later in 
the season to afootin height. The flowers 
are at first in a flat cluster, but the stem 
and flower-stalks elongate, and later it has 
avery different appearance, being open 
and the flowers scattered. Each lily-like 
flower is about an inch in diameter, pure 
white within, but each division is marked 
on the outsice by a broad green stripe for 
its whole length; the flowers are succeeded 
by a somewhat three-angied pod. The 
plant, originally a native of southern Eu- 
rope, is naturalized in England and 
throughout northern Europe. Its roots 
are said to be palatable when boiled and to 
afford a nutritious food. Besides Star of 
Bethlehem, a name suggested by its star- 
like flowers, it has others derived from the 
late opening and early closing of its flow- 
ers; it is sometimes called ‘ Eleven O’clock 
Lady,’ and ‘Johnny-go-to-bed.’ Thename 
Ornithogalum was given it by the ancients; 
it means ‘ bird’s milk,’ but the reason for 
this application is not known. It is be- 
lieved that the bulbs of this plant were the 
‘dove’s dung’ mentioned in the Scriptures 
as having been sold at high prices during 
the siege at Samaria. In the gardens of 
half a century ago the Star of Bethlehem 
was 8 common plant. When it first opens 
in May it 1s rather pretty, and was regard- 
ed as worth growing on that account, and 
perhaps its name commended it to our 
grandmothers. Itis now quite common 
in most of the Eastern States, along road- 
sides and in grass lands. It multiplies its 
bulbs with great rapidity, and soon spreads 
and forms largeclumps when once establish- 
ed, and the abuudance of seed it produces 
is favorable to its increase and dispersion. 
A correspondent informs us that ifsis ex- 
tending rapidly on Long Island, and that 
it is especially abundant in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, where it has such a foothold 
upon some of the lawns that it appears to 
be displacirg the grass, while three or four 
yeats ago there was only a plant here and 
there. With this as with many other 
weeds, it may be easily eradicated if taken 
at its first invasion. We find that the 
plant is known to but very few, and its 
attractive appearance is such that those 
who notice it do not suspect its trouble- 
some character. Whenever it occurs in 
the lawn, as it is there it is likely to prove 
most troublesome, it should be dug up; if 
let alone for a few years it will spread to 
such an extent that it will be almost im- 
possible to eradicate it. Wherever it may 
grow, do not allow it to ripen its seeds, as 
without these its progress is confined to 
the multiplication of the bulbs, and is com- 
paratively slow.” 








Horticultural Notes. 


An Arkansas man has raised peaches of the 
White Heath variety, eight of which weighed 
four pounds, seven and one-half ounces; the 
largest weighed eleven ounces. 





Mr. A. M. Purpy says that the Bidwell is a 
magnificent strawberry with him. No sort 
went through the winter better and came out 
grecner than this, while it yields abundantly 
of the finest fruit. 





A’SOUTHERN amateur gardener secured slabs 
frem the saw mill and bored two inch holes 
in them 15 inches apart and laid them round 
side up on the edge of; some beds, and set a 
strawberry plant in each hole in August. 
Such a profusion of strawberries as we had 
from each of five experimental varieties was 
a sight worth beholding. When other straw- 





by the great drouth of that season, ours were 
in perfection. A half pint or more were 
taken at a time from eich plant. It was but 
little trouble to keep the runners kown. But 
the next season the plants crowded in. the 
hole so closely that the crop was a failure. 





KE, P. Ror says that the secret of success in 

small fruit cultnre is found in two words, 
stimulation, restriction. By stimulation he 
means a thoroughly pulverized’ and enriched 
soil. This is especially essential to the straw- 
berry, the foreign raspberry, and all the cur- 
rants. A rampant growing raspberry like the 
Cuthbert or Turner, and our vigorous black- 
berries, do not require stimulation, but they 
do. restriction. By restriction is' meant the 
development of fruit rather than wood or 
vines. Set out a strawberry plant in very 
deep, rich, moist soil, and its first tendency is 
to follow the great law of nature, and propa- 
gate itself, but to the degree that it makes 
plants it cannot make fruit. Cut off every 
runner and enormous fruit buds are develop- 
ed. Thesapis dammed up as a miller re- 
stricts a stream, and the result is strawberries 
that are double in size and quantity. This is 
equally true of raspberries. Currant bushes 
crowded with wood bear little fruit. 
THE ground for celery must be rich, very 
rich. Cow stable manure will do, but by far 
the best is horse stable manure, and this 
should be hauled in the falland winter upon 
the ground and piledin great oblong heaps, 
say four feet thick, and some earth thrown 
over it, threeinches. Whenever: it begins to 
steam, go and work the heap over, i. e., make 
it into a newheap of the same form and again 
cover with earth. Continue doing this until 
early spring, when the whole will be thor- 
oughly decomposed and ready?for the ground 
Put of this manure about 60 loads to the acre, 
or better yet, as much as youcan plow under, 
putting it into the furrow. Anddo this for 
three years on the same ground before you 
expect a thorough crop of celery; and when 
you have a piece of ground thus prepared 
keep it for raising celery by continuing the 
same treatment year after year. 








*,*“Siow and steady wins the race.’’ 
Steadily, but not slowly, Kidney-Wort is dis- 
tancing all competition for universal popu- 
larity and usefulness. This celebrated remedy 
can now be obtained in the usual dry vege- 
table form, orinliquid form. It is putup in 
the latter way for the special convenience of 
those who cannot readily prepare it. It will 
be found very concentrated and will act with 
equal efliciency in either form. Read adver- 
tisement. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Remember This. 
If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid 
Nacure in making you well when all else 
fails. 
If you are costive or dyspeptic, or suffering 
from any other of the numerous diseases of 
the stomach or bowels, it is your own fault if 
youremain ill, for Hop Bitters are a sovereign 
remedy in all such complaints.. 
If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this mo- 
ment, and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness 
Nervousness, you will fiad a ‘‘Balm in Gilead’’ 
in the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequenter, ora resident of a 
mismatic district, barricade your system 
against the scourge of all countries--malarial, 
epidemic, bilious, and intermittent fevers—by 
the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply or sallow skin, 
bad breath, pains and aches, and feel miser- 
able generally, Hop Bitters will give you_a 
fiir skin, rich blcod, and sweetest breath, 
health and comfort. 

In short they cure all diseases of the Stom- 
ache, Bowels, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, 
Bright’s Disease. $500 will be paid for a case 
they will not cure or help. 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, 
mother or daughter, can be made the picture 
of health, bya few bottles of Hop Bitters, 
costing but a trifle. Will you let them suffer? 





Prof. S. G. Rice’s Music System. 
Prof. G. 8. Rice’s marvelous system of 
teaching music is winning golden laurels in 
every State inthe Union. We have seen at 
his Chicago office thousands of testimonials 
from our readers. This magic system is from 
12 to 24 times more rapid than all other equal- 
ly correct systems combined. He sends one 
system on test to responsible persons and it 
applies to organs, pianos, guitars ana violins 
Prof. Rice wants local and general agents, 
and will send samples free to any upon ap- 
plication. Knowing the perfect reliability 
of the Professor’s system, we advise our 
readers to procureit. Address Prof. G. 8. 
Rice. 243 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rice’s instant self-teaching shcet music 
sent for four weeks for only 25c. 


EKILDNEY-WORT: 
HE GREAT CURE 


FOR ‘tagh 

—R-H-E-U-M-A-T--S-M— 

As it is for all the painful diseases of the 
KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
which, 
realize. 








Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 









can 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible 

have been quickly relieved, and in short time 

PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
44 Dry can be sent by 

‘WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


Acts atthe Same Time on 
4 
E 














—THE MILD POWER OCURES.~sa 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC=—— 


SPECIFICS. 


In use 39 years.—Each number the special pre: 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the people 
































i. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .2 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colie,.. .2 
%. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants ,2 
4, Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 23 
5. Dysontary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. .2 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vemiting,...... -2 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,........000++ 2 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache Faeeac 2 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, V 2 
10. Dyspepsia, Biliious Stomach,..... a 
11. Suppressed or Painful Peri — 
12. Whites, too Profuse Periods,.... - 
1%. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing, 2 
14. Balt Rheum, Erysipelas, 2 
15. Bheumatism, Rheumatic P ee 
16. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
17. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,......-- . 60 
i3. Gata erh. — 4 chromic; Infiuensa a 
. hoo} Jongh, violent coughs,.. . 

24. onera Bebility, Physical Weakness. 50 
27. Kidney Disease,...... wesseecece osces .50 
23. Nervous Debility,.....sesssecesseeees .00 
30. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .5¢ 
32. Di oft eart, {tation. 1.0 

Sold py druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease.&c. 


144 pages), also Illustrated Catalogue ; 
‘ ‘AAdtonn, Shomoopethic Med 
ew York, 














Ts the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being & 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stocl. It is just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroade, and ve 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Cover 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
It is Saperior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every res et. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness, 
strength and durability. e also make the best an 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest all Iron Fence. For Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manus 








through long years of experience. The 


berries in the neighborhood were all dried up 


facturers, SEDGWICK BROS., 
Mention this paper. Richmond, In@ 
mrleowlst-in 
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HE UNITED STATES MAIL 
‘pssoneme SEED STORE wish 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
que 2 ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 


postal card for prices and Catalo 
H & SONS, 21 and 238.8 





Dr 







be the 


w 
TRADE MARK. 


Dr. CLARK JOHNSON:— 


2 CLARK JOHNSON 


INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP 


Cures all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, 
neys, Skin and Blood. 
healing the above named diseases, and pronounce it to 


f Bowels, Kid- 
Millions testity to its efficacy in 


BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 


Ge AGENTS WANTED. -21 
Laboratory 77 West Third St., New York City. 


Druggists Sell it. 


Etsiz, Clinton Co., Mich. 


This is to certify that your Indian Blood Syrup has benefited me more f Ipitati 
Heart, of two years’ standing, than all other medicines I ever used, © GO 8 HOARD. 


GEO. 8. HOARD. 











remedy. Price 


will promptly 


& CO., Wholesale Druggists, Detroit, Mich. 








PHTROLIN A. 


The Concentrated Healing Power of Petroleum, 


HAS NO EQUAL AS AN OINTMENT OR SALVE! 


for the dressing of every description of wounds or sores, revere burns and scalds, cuts, sprains, bruises » 
piles, swellings, tumors, chillblains, bunions, corns, 
leurisy and sore breasts, all skin diseases, tetter, eczema, barber's itch, bites of insects and serpente. 
nternally for coughs, colds, hoarseness and similar afflictions, it has no equal as a general household 
wenty-five and Fifty Cents per Pottle. 


Veterinary Petrolina for Horses & Cattle. 


rasal and bronchial catarrh, sore throat, croup, 


cure saddle sores, sore shoulders, cuts, gails and wounds of every description, 
scratches, grease heel, thrush, quarter-cracks, contraction of the hoof, sprains, bruises, etc, in fact is 
beneficial in all cases where an ointment or liniment can be of any service, never spoil and is decidedly 
cheap. Pound cans, plain 50 cents, carbonated 45 cents. Trade supplied by FARRAND, WTLLIAMS 














PE 


Treat 


by mail. Low rates to dealers. Illustrated Catalogue free. T.S.HupBaRD,Fredonia,N.Y. 


Prentiss, 


Pocklingten, Duchess, Lady Washington, Ver- 
nnes, Moore’s Early, Brighton, Jefferson, ete. 
tices reduced. Also other Small I‘ruits and all older varie- 


ties Grapes, LARGEST STOCK IN AMERIOA, 










The bect;, most 


successful and¥Y & 
cheapest SS , (Came 
Potato Digger S : \ 
made. 

Will dig as fast as a team 
can walk and do it well. 
No one with a half acre 
or more of potatoes can 
afford to do without it. 

Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send 
for circular. Agents want-S 
ed. Liberal discount to 
the trade. J. W. WILSON, 
Gen’). Agt., Austin, Ill. 
All Diggers shipped from Chicago. 


















Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 


An electrified, vegetable, internal or external Pain 
Destroyer that is used and prescribed by our most 
eminent physicians, it giving instant relief in Asth- 
ma. Catarrh, Hay Fever, Coughs, Hoargeness, 
Croup, Quinsey, Diphtheria, Neuralgia of the Stom- 
ach or Bowels, Piles, Burns, Scalds, Sore or Gran- 
ulated Eyes, Inflamed, Caked or Broken Breasts, 
Sore Nipples, Chafes on Babies or Adults, Poison- 
ous Wounds, Broken Bones, Childlains, Sore Corns 
and Ingrowing Toe Nails, It will penetrate to the 
bone in man or beast in a very few moments, and is 
soothing. cooling, healing, cleansing, s:rengthen- 
ing and relieves soreness, swellings and painful in- 
juries as soon as itis thoroughly applied. Alsoa 
curative in Pink Eye, Epizoo‘ic, Sore Mouth, 
Sore Eyes, Coughs, Swelled Glands, Horse Dis- 
temper, Kicks,Calks,Galls. Scratches, Hoof Bound, 
Quarter Cracks, DiseasedFrogs, Sprains, Strains. 
Cracked or Sore Teats, Caked or Garget Bag, it 
having no equal in curative properties, and flies 
will not trouble flesh wounds where Sharpsteen’s 
Lavender Ointment is used. Sold by druggists at 
25 and 50 cents, Veterinary use $1 50 per pound. 
Farrand, Williams & Co., Wholesale Agents, De- 
troit, Mich.. and James Crosher, 83 Front St, N.Y. 

DR. H. SHARPSTEEN, Proprietor, Marshall, 
















pe aL A EL OF Bese HUE lat Tog 
EE MS Spt LIT LAI ' 


Y There is no excuse for suffering from “i 
h CONSTIPATION 


#4 and other diseases that follow a dis- B# 
pal ored state of the Stomach and Bow- K@ 
e el:, when the use of 


DR. HENRY BAXTER'S 


NANTRAE BITES 


Wiil give immediate retief. 
After constivation follows 
Biliousness. Dyspepsia, 
jindigestion, Diseases of} 
athe Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, § 
Sick Headache, «oss off 
Appetite, Jaundice. Aa- 8 
moplexy, Palpitatiors.® 

. = ey 
Eruptions and Skin Dis: 
eases, etc., 2!! of which these § 
ma Bitters will speedily cure by removing thecause, & 
Keep the Stomach, Bowels, and Digestive Organs 
in good working order, and perfect health 
will be the result Ladies and others sub- 


ject to Sick Headache Vill find relief 
and permanent cure by the use of these Bitters & 
Being tonic and mildly purgative they 


PURIFY THE BLOOD.§£ 
Price 25 cts. per bottle. 


For sale by all dealers in medicine. Send 
address for pamphlet, free, giving full directions, 
HENRY, JOHNSON & LORD, Props., Burlington, Vt. i 































Hofflin’s Liebig’s 
CORN CURE 

WILL CURE 

All kinds hard or soft corns, callouses and bunions, caus- 

i in or soreness, dries instantly, will not soil any- 

The genuine put up_in yellow wrappers an 

iy by JOS. E. HOFEL bl 
& Retail Druggist, Minneapolis, Minn 
au8eow13t 


ETROIT, HILLSDALE & SUUTH- 
D WESTERN RAILROAD 











TRAINS blather 


v’g Exp. Accom, 


--. 5.55 P.M. 7.00 a.m 


ee eeceree: eoeressees 


Hillsdale.... 
Bankers.cce. 





North Adams...........+0. 8 
BrOOk]YM.nccccccccccccces M08 
Manchester..ccocmessssscreeee 9.35  * 
Bridgewater........ eee» 
PALIN. ... ccccee ooo ceeeser. voee 
Ypsilanti esos coors os 
Detroit. .... coccec. oes ccevcevees. 11.50 2 
by are or = time, All trains 
run exce jundays. 
Fen WM. F, PARKER, Supt., 
Ypsilanti Mich 


—— St. LOUIS & PACIFIC R. R 
Depot foot of Brush Street. 








ains run on Chicago time, 
” vicave, . — 
Indianapolis Exp.... 6.45 a,m, .10 p. m 
Butler Accom ... ...- 4.45 p.m. 10.20 a, m. 


Ind. and St. Louis Ex 9.40 p. m, 11.40 a. m. 
(8 Trains leave Third Street depot, via Toleda 
Detroit time: 7.40a.m.; *3.00 p. m.; 48.05 p. m. 
*Daily tExcept Saturday. ; y 
Pollman sleeper through to Indianapolis and 
Louisville. 
Ticket offices, 167 Jefferson Avenue and at both 


8. 
depots _H. UNDERWOOD, City ‘‘icket Agent. 
FRANK E. SNOW, General Agent. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfi 








SOOrree. Address H, Hatter & Co., Portland, M 


, Leave. Arriy 
OTATG Limited Fast Trainu..... *4:00A,M. $11.40 F 
@D \G GER Day EXpress.ecccvssesecersoree *9:35 A. M, 
Mail (via Main & Air Line} *7:00 4. mu. 








a CENTRAL RAILROAh 
6 


f 
*6:30 P. 
#6:15 P.M 





Jackson Express... ..... *5:55P.M. *10:00 a.m 
Q@d. Rapids & Kal. Ez... *4:05P.m, *11:50a,™ 
(a) Evening Ex..........00 a8:00 P.M. *8:004, ¥ 
Pacifie Ex....... eccccvocececee S900 RP. M. $3:35.4,1 
Grand Rapids and Muskegon. 
Fast Express .......ce.e00 *4:00 a.m. 111:40P.¥ 
Day EX.......cocccccerssrrs coco "9280 A. My  *6:80 PM 
Pacific Ex.......ccrcccconese. $950 P.M. *8:00 AX 
Express. ‘ 4:05 P.M. 11:50 4, 
DETROIT AND BAY CITY DIVISION. 


Bay City & Saginaw Ex..... *9.25Eam *9.55 pm 
Marquette & Mackinaw E£x...$5.00 p m til 2 an 
Mackinaw Express, with . 
SlCOCPOLseccoeerscccccsrsseees e+ A*11.00 p m t*7.10 am 
*Sundays excepted. {Daily. (a) Saturdays ex 
cepted. tMondays excepted. 
O. W. RUGGLES, 
General Pas*cnger Agent, 
Ticket offices 154 Jefferson Ave. and depot 
foot of Third St. Trainsrun by Chioago time. 





Drow GRAND HAVEN AND MIIL- 
WAUKEE RAILWAY. 


Octover 16, 1881. 


Trains leavo and arrive at Brush street depot 
Detroit time, asfollows: 

Trains Leave— 

Express, at 7:30 A. M. for Saginaw and Bay City 

Mail, at 11:00 4. M., for Grane Kapids, Grand 
Haven, and Milwaukee 

Grand Rapids Express,6:00 P. uM. 

Night Express at 10:45 Pp. M. for Grand Baplids, 
and Grand Haver. Sleeping Car attached. 
frains Arrive-- 

Through Mail, 5:20 P. M. 

Detroit Express, 12:15 P. M 

Night s¢xpress. 10:30 P, M. 

Holly Express, 6:00 a. u. 

T. TANDY, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Detroit. 


— & PERE MARQUETTE RAIL- 
WAY. 











Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket office 
154 Jefferson Avenue and in Depat. 





All Trains run on Detroit Time. 


Arrive. Depart. 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *11:4(0am *9:45an 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *4:15pm  %12:08-n’1 
Bay City & Saginaw Exp . *10:30pm ‘6:45pm 
Bay City & Ludington Exp ¢3:30am *11:55pn 


Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Car 
on Day Trains. 
*Daily except Sundays 
C. A. WABREN, P. & T. Agt, 





p2teorr LANSING AND NORTH 
&RN RAILROAD. 


On and after Sunday, July 9, 1882 trains 


will arrive and depart from Detroit as follows: 





Going West Going East 
A.M. AM. P.M. AM. P.M. POM 
Detroit.... 5:45 9:56 6:45 10:45 $:20 9:15 
Plymouth, 6:41 10:42 7:42 9.46 3:20 8:46 
Howell .... 7:44 11:58 8:43 8:34 2:17 799 
Chicago Ju 8:52 1:18 9:44 7:40 1:08 61 
Lansing.... 9:00 1:15 9:50 7:35 1:00 6:25 
Portiand.., 9:49 23.8 10:45 6:24 11:46 5:14 
TORIA. <<... 1u;20 «3:09 13:15 «5:55 11:15) 4:45 
Groepville 11:03 4:00 11:55 5:13 10:15 4:00 
Howa’dC©’g11:50 4°45 12:40 4:35 9:25 3:15 
aM PLM. AM AM. AM. P.M 
BOM isccicace v0es $:2) 8:05 .... 10:45 3:40 
Sheridan... .... 508 8:50 .. 9:48 2:50 
Stanton.... .... 6.27 9.10 9:30 2:35 
Edmore... ww... 5.57 9.40 9:02 2:10 
Big Rapids .... 7:25 11:15 .... 7:30 12:30 
CONNECTIONS. 


Detroit, with Railroads diverging, 
Plymouth, with Flint & Pere Marquette R’y. 
— City, with Grand Ravids & Indiana 


J.B, MDuulKEN W. A. CARPENTER, 
Gen’l —. Gen’l Pass, Agt 
etroit 


Fort Wayne& Jackson R.R 
THE SHORT LINE 


For all points South, Southeast and Southwest, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, Baltimore, poke ge my po Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis and St. uis, 








Commeneing Thursday, June ist, 1882, trains 
will leave as follows: 





SouTu. EXPRESS. EXPRESS. 

Lv. Bay City... 52 p.m. 7008 WM. ...ccccccee 
Saginaw.... 6 30 7 58 oo one eeeeesses 
Lansing.... 9 25 10 25 woe cece 
G’d Rapids.10 20 6 00 122 an 
Detroit...... 7 00 4 05 p.m, 
Ann Arbor..11 17 8 45 5 22 
Jackson.... 6 304. 12 02m. Sate 

Ar. Fort Wayne.10 15 3 50p. m. 9,208, m, 

NORTH. EXPRESS. EXPRESS. ACCOM. 

Lv. Fort Wayne.11 45a.m, 500p.m. 100 a.m, 

Ar, AuburnJc..12 45 p.m, 6 00 3 00 
Jackson...... 340p.m. 920p.m 920 a.m. 
Ann Arbor 07 10 26 10 34 

etroit..... 6 30 11 40 11 50 
G'd Rapids.10 30 71l0a.m. 430p.m. 
Lansing.... 5 35 8 20 sees 
Saginaw... 8 25 10 =} eeee 
Bay City... 9 p.m. 1155 a m. ...---eeee- 
All trains daily except Sunday. Accommodation 
south from Waterloo on Mondays, not Sundays 
H. BROMLEY, 
M.D. WOODFORD, _ Gen’! Fr’t & Pas’r Agt 


General Superintendent. 





REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Depots toot of Third Street and ,foot of Brus 


‘Ticket office, 151 Jefferson Avenue, and at the de- 
_— LEAVE. ARRIVE, 
(Detroit time.) (Detroit tim 

$10:00 p. 





tlantic Express...... t 4:00 a, m, : 
Express............ * 8:35am. * 6:30p, 
Detroit and Buffalo 

FEEXPTeSS. ...ssccscoveee, 712245 NOON * 7:00 a. m, 
New York Express...... * 7:00 p. m, ft 9:45 a.m. 
Limited Fast Express, $11:55 p. m. 


+ Except Monday *Sundays excepted t Daily. 
Through —— cars on all night tréins, and 
Parlor cars on day traias, 
The only road east ranning Dining Cars, 
WM. ROBINSON, 
Western Passenger Agent, De troit, 


WM. EDGAR, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Hamilton, 
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lane, has thresh- COUNTY FAIRS OF 1882 NEW ADVERUSAxK“* 
Mr. J. Crapeer, of Grand Blanc, bes . Wak KU, NEW ADVERTISEMENIS, NEW ADVERTISE 
ed his wheat, _ reports a yield of over 29 SHMENTS. DIRE oT ORY. 
bushels to the ; Name of Society. Where Held.| Date of Fair. Secretary. Address. 7 Ai aa ~ ore 
The next veguler woe | aan oN a ' : 
ty Pomona Grange will be heid at Wash- | armada County Agr’l Society....|Armada... ..]October 4to 6 .... |J. K. Barringer... Armada. M 
renee on the 9th of August. Bay do do ....|Bay City’ !.!!]Septembr 20 to 22] T Bennett ......... [Bay City. 1¢ 1g an reeder 8. 
_" Branch do do .|Coldwater....|Septembr 26 to 29|J. D. W. Fisk ..../Coldwater. 
The Battle Creek Park Driving Association | Gass do do ..|Cassopolis ., |Septemb'r 20 to 22/L. H. Glover,. ... Cassopolis, g 
will hold a race meeting Arfgust 15, 16 and 17, | Clinton do do ..+-{St. Johns ....|Septemb’r 26 to 29)H P Adams.... . St. Johns. CATTLE.—Shorth 
following the one at Marshall this week. Calhoun do do .---|Marshall,,....]/Septemb'r 26 to 29 mee. S.W oolsey... |Marshall. - . ie -—Shorthorns, 
f Ann Arbor, expressed’ 30 | Grand Traverse _ = neseee ite Sebtemb'r iste 18 iD ke ‘Traverse City Jackson Battle i anti Lbs in ton H H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed 
. Day, 0 - © averse C) ‘ verse P seee p . ; " . " 
raechge' Cuthbert Raspberries to Detroit, —_ = ~a do «” [Tthaca....sse| October 4 to 6....]0 F Jackson...... Ithaca, ' (‘reek Adrian, Kalamazoa Ypsilanti Average of? 000 i Value pr I) Total value Sheep. of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
— ly, for which he received $8 a bushel. | Genesee do do ...|Plint...........JOctober 3 to 6....|John H_ Hicok..... Flint. ’ § 3 jeM-iye 
recently, Hillsdale do do .|Hillsdale...../October 3 to 6..../F. M. Holloway... .|Hillsdale. a area -— a] seas = aan 
A rumor is in circulation that Vanderbilt | Ingham do do Mason ....... Septemb’r 24 to 28}0 F Miller........ Mason, Soluble Phosph’e acid 8.18 7.97 8.01 7.75 8.83 7.98 159.60 15 cen's $23.94 W Catton HAM, Rochester, Oakland Co, 
-s gobbled up the Jackson and Fort Wayne | Ionia do do Ne OS REN October 3 to6 .../L_E Rowley........../Ionia, Reverted Phos’c. acid 3.59 8.35 3.27 8.42 8.51 3.42 68.40 10 « 6.84 for BP € for sale, cither bulls or cows. Write 
aemeeed It would be a bad thing for Jack- paneer 4 = Sy Adrian conn stem to fot . omy teeeeeee a Insoluble Phos. acid eo 2.68 2.82 2.45 2.81 2.70 54.00 6 3194 —- fl4-ly* 
i p t 0 «+o | Howell, ...seov » ceoe-oee{MOowell, “4h : » 6 ‘ 
son. Macomb do do ...{ Richmond, .. .jSeptemb'r 18 to 15) W H Acker........«.|/Richmond, Eoulolent te ammo’s te ata 7 py pg o 48.00 se 12.30 po ay Ale STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene 
The Midland Republican tells of a farmer | Mason go Ne eee ee eetsdale s Dates... leant | Molsture...........00. 9.89 12.02 12.62 15.37 12.00 12.38 horn Cattle, Registered Merino Sheese: aad Jones 
near there that has corn seven feet high. | wonittee do do **'lBearLake ... |October 4 to 6.../@ K Estes..... ...|Bear Lake. Commercial valu perton .| $47.30 | $46.87 | $45.80 | $44.88 | $47.72 Average Value Per Ton, $46.22. Red Swine, Correspondence Solicited. —_jal7-1y* 
There won’t be many stories like that this Monroe do do "Monroe ......{Sept’r 19 to 22.../H. 1. Cole......... Monroe. 3 ’ . 
: y > > 7 ‘ . 1 
a — ao ; 4 i yt Sept'r. 12 to 15. m he > ca es Tart, ia 4 STATE a ae COLLEGE, ; citrate of ammouia; it is then called reverted | less, just as tneir soil may require this manure W . Shorthorns, "Rose of Sharon “Ley ttest 
Mr. L. L. Leggett, of Tompkins, Jackson eola * lBvart ....... October 4 to 6....../0 T Minchin.........,Evart, aS : or precipitated phosphate. It is intermediate | or not, and as the crop may of may not be | 224 Aylesby families. Stock for sale. Alt corres- 
Ose do do eeee . bh Carb Work I y y d 1 
County, Was — whos — a i. St. Joseph do do 5S Centerville... October 8 fos. ‘{ Samuel Cross .... Centerville, Michigan Carbon Works: in activity and value between soluble and | such as requires this particular manure. This pondence will receive prompt attention. jai7-Sm* 
: ‘ losing his life. e bu as s ... |Watrousville.j}October 4, 5 BF Obn.0s0cee Jatrousville.¢ 5 nd . 
ee. sing Als seg ll = 4 ant ea Paw... October. 10 to 18 . C. A. Harrigon. ee Paw Paw. piscine St ne I psn “pe insoluble phosphate. By phosphoric acid in| topic { reserve for further consideration, I ——— ome p Livingston Co., breed- 
= t y ... |Ann Arbor...;September 26---29, Dav . Finley..!Ann Arbor. a careful examination 0 e€ composition of | the - orthcros, Principal f 
Wm. Annis, a farmer of Cascade, Kent Srockbridee pa Society. |Stockbridge .|October 10 to 12 |S P_ Reynolds, ....|Stockbridge. | 44. yy call Mammanibaiaiiina P ; : fee a eg the anhydrous phos- | only give the valuation as estimated on the | of Sharon, Phyllis and Youn, Merysuke bo 
County, has been held for trial in the Super- | Hadley District Agricultural Soeiety| Hadley ......,|October 10 to 12../G. W. Cramton..../Hadley, e Homestea perphosphate, so far as/| phoric acid, or what chemists call pentoxide | basis in use in New England, where commer- - Thoroughbred American Merinos and Poland- 
ior Court of Grand Rapids on a charge of ut- | Eaton Rapids Union do sees a Rapids ee 4 = . eo ccees — Rapids. | relates to the quantity of Phosphoric acid and | of phosphorus, The soluble acid, the quality | cial manures are largely used. na Swine. 
tering a forged note. “4 sg \- 5 Union = ose: fe A ae October 10 to 13..|4'B Agard.........|Litchfeld. available ammonia which It contains as itis}of this material which is soluble in cold} ‘Trusting that this examination of the SL URX. McPHERSON Breeders of 
The State Teachers’ Institute for Livingston } Plainwell (Allegan County) Union. Plainwell.... oe 8 to6....)W. H. Hooper..... — al found in the market in this State. In order | water, the reverted acid that which was once | Homestead Superphosphate will be of some | lies, Howell, Mich. *Watatiocs, Dedtindbens, Oates 
North Branch......+++++++++++ +++ Sorth Branch|October 4, Sand 6]¥. 6. Porter ...... North Stare. | that there might be no possibility that the | soluble in water but has now become insolu- | value by enabling the farmers to make their | V@2duishes, Young PhyHises, Strawberrys, Stock 


County, Will be held in Fowlerville commenc- 
ing Monday, August 21st, and continuing un- 
til the Friday following. 

Sheep-killing dogs seems to be increasing 
in pumbers in this State. Reports of their 
ravages come; frem four or five different 
counties the past week. 


Ibe people of East Saginaw are greatly 
elated over the passage of the river and har- 
por bill. About $125,000 is appropriated for 
improving the Saginaw River. 


Battle Creek Journal: Hon. James 8. Up- 
ton sent the first load of new_ wheat brought 
to this market to Titus & Hicks’ mill July 
95th, and received ninety cents per bushel for 
it. 

H. D. Hugh, a farmer living a few miles 
from Lansing, had a barn burued Sunday of 
last week, losing his entire crop of wheat and 
hay. The fire was caused by children playing 
wish matches. ; 


Onthe night of August 3d a heavy storm 
did much damage in the vicinity of Saranac. 
All the mill dams and bridges on milk creek, 
several buildings, Jumber and other property 
were swept away and the crops in the town- 
ship badly damaged. 


The State troops to be encamped at Bright- 
on will need 30 head of cattle every other day, 
and 1,000 pounds of chickens. During the 
war if the boys only gotthe beef they were 
always ready to supply the chickens them- 
selves. 


Jackson Citizen: Tce first new wheat 
marketed in this section, was threshed by 
Mr, Sidney Smith, of the township of Sum- 
mit. The quality is pronounced very tine, 
the berries being large and of a very light 
color, and it is thought will grade extra. It 
was bought for $1 a bushel. 


James Mannion, a ‘“‘erook”’ of this city, 
has been arrested at Kalamazoo. Jim is a bad 
citizen. Heisa native of Detroit, ofa re- 
spectable family, and learned the printing 
business. He has been notorious as a thief 
and robber for the past eight years. A man 
named Malloy was arrested with him. 


The last week has made certain a good corn 
crop. It wiil not surpass in quantity and 
quality all precedents, but it will be suflicient 
for all our needs, and leave millions upon 
millions of bushels to feed the starving na- 
tions, if any such there be.—Jackson Citizen. 
Isn’t our contemporary a little too previous? 
Will its editor walk over the nearest corn 
field and report just how it looks? 


Flint Globe: Mr. Wm. Coleman, on the 
Maxwell Thompson farm, a mile south of 
Mundy Center, threshed seven acres of 
wheat last week, which yielded 231 bushels, 
or 33 bushels to the acre. On the same farm 
were over 40 acres which it was thought 
would all yield as much or more per acre as 
the seven acres threshed, as that was badly 
lodged and the balance stood up well. 


The third annual reunion of the Lapeer 
County Veterans’ Association is to be neld at 
North Branch, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 16 and 17. The exercises will consist 
of music, speeches, readings, etc. Among 
others speeches will be delivered by R. V. 
Langdon, Esq., Gen. L. 8. Trowbridge, Gen. 
0. L. Spaulding, Major Pnilo Mothersil, Gen. 
I. H. Kichardson, and Hon. John T. Rich. 
All persons who have at any time served in 
the army and navy of the United States are 
cordially invited to attend. 


General News. 


The revenues of Mexico show an increase 
the past year of 4,500,000. 


The July wheat corner in Chicago is likely 
to result in much litigatlon. 


Gold has been discovered in paying quanti" 
ties in Bedford County, Virginia. 


It is said that 50,000 watermelons are ship- 
ped north from Atianta, Ga., daily. 


_ Last week there were said to be 3,700,000 
bushels of grain ia Chicago elevators. 


President Arthur proposes to make a visit 
through the Western States in September. 


Anumber of Egyptian orders for powder 
are said to have been filled by New York 
firms, 


_ Mrs. Bigley, of Westmoreland County, Pa., 
has gone into silk culture on her own ac- 
count, 


There is said to be no hope of Sergeant 
Mason’s pardon during the present adminis- 
tration. 


There is to be a2 national convention of 
Mexican war veterans at Nashville, Tenn., 
Sept. 13, 14 and 15. 


The appropriations made by Congress a 
this session exceed those of last year by aear- 
ly $80,000,000. 


John Russell, aged 74, was chloroformed in 
4cireus at Mason City, Ia., Friday night, and 
robbed of $1,800, 


A committee at Toledo is trying to raise 
*0,000, to secure the location of the Licking 
Rolling Mills there. 


a ube coinage at the mints of the United 
States for July was $3,153,850, of which $2,- 
160,000 were standard dollars. 


The Anglo-American Packing Company of 
Chicago has stopped killing hogs, and 3,000 
men are out of employment. 


pine contested land grant of the Nortbern 
acific Railroad involves more than $100,000,- 
at the average price of the lands. 


_ The total national debt less cash in the 
‘Teasury August 1, was $1,675,054,433. The 
total cash in the treasury was $241,098,031. 


Major General G. K. Warren, the command- 
“3 of the Fifth Corps, Army of the Potomac, 
R "Ported to be dangerously il at Newport, 


' The famous Mariposa estate of 44,000 acres 
0 California has been sold by the sheriff for 
vite ‘4, and the time for redemption has ex- 


Reading Clerk Clizbee, of the National 
' Ouse of Representatives, has recovered from 
= —” of paralysis which recently attack- 


— the week ending July 30 the number of 
te ‘e passing up the trail through Indian 
ety Was 1,106,700. This is the largest 
tive On record. 


Bsc York’s corporation council says the 

posed glove fight between Sullivan and 
yy ,o2 Can be stopped if the authorities are 
Willing to act, 


, Mir. Jesse James has just sent back to John 
,~0Vey, of Philadelphia, a gold watch of 


Which hew . 
office in 10. robbed at a Kentucky coal mine 


2 R. McCurry, of Floyd County, Ga., has 
a teded in making a fine articie of syrup of 

€rmelon juice. It is rich and thick, and 
asthe taste of honey. 


oe ¥ trains loaded with tea have just come 
Chi the Union Pacific from San Francisco to 
,\Cago in a little over six days, the fastest 


time for freight yet made. 


An authorit 
y on the e trade says the 
cperegate transactions in ge York alone 
foe to $18,000,000 per annum, and in the 
ted States to $73,000,000. 


Mrs Mar: . . 
“1s. Margaret Sanderson, the lady who 
rave the flag which inspired Pease Scott 








At Antioch Mills, Ky., Friday evening, Dan 
Gruelle and John Asbury, two well kuown 
residents, fought with pistols. Asbury was 
killed. The battle originated in au old feud. 


Col. Cash, who killed Col. Shannon in a 
duel some months ago, is an independent 
candidate for Congress in the fifth South 
Carolina district. He wants to be vindicated. 


The amalgamated association of iron 
workers numbers about $70,000 members, of 
whom 18,000 are now idle on account of 
strikes, and are being supporten by the other 
52,000 


Four elephants eseaped from a circus at 
Troy, N. Y., last week, and created a general 
disturbance. One woman was fatally injur- 
ed, and several others hurt or badly fright- 
ened. 


A flood in the Licking River last week 
caused about $50,000 worth of damages to 
coal barges and other craft moored in the 
Ohio at the mouth of the Licking. The water 
rose 25 feet in 20 hours. 


Maj. Hiram Mills, a native of Virginia, died 
at Montreal Tuesday, aged 86. He leaves 
$100,000 to charities, stipulating that no 
drinking or smoking be tolerated in colleges 
receiving his bounty. 


A report from Toledo says that much of 
the corn crop in tae region south of that city 
is ruined by the heavy rains. The fields are 
under water and the farmers discouraged. 
Trees, fences and crops are prostrated. 


In round numbers in 1881 the railways in 
this country earned $725,300,000; oe paid 
out for workiog expenses $449,600,000; the 
interest on their bonds was $128,690,000; they 
paid their stockholders in dividends $93,300,- 
000. 


While a carriage with five occupants was 
returning from a funeral at Philadelphia last 
week, the horsesran away, throwing out the 
driver against a telegraph pole, killing him 
instantly. The other occupants were un- 
hurt. 


The recent collision on the Lake Shore 
Railroad, near South Bend, Ind., where two 
freight trains were piled up together, is said 
to have caused a loss of $20,000, and was 
caused entirely by the carelessness of the 
employes of the road. 


Great excitement exists in Lake Valley, 
New Mexico, over the discovery of silver de- 
posits in the Black Range, about ten miles 
from Nutt. In one shaft of the Sierra mines 
a vein of chloride and horn silver 40 feet 
tnick has been found. 


At Elkhart, Ind., on Friday night, a two 
year old child of Rev. Mr. Purucker, rector of 
the Episcopal church? in that city, died,from 
the effect of a dose of morphine administered 
for quinine through the mistake of a drug- 
gist. . 

A brakeman on the Cincinnati Southern 
railway refused to allow the colored wife of a 
clergyman to ride in the ladies’ car. They 
rode on another line, but sued the objecting 
company, and have received $1,000 compen- 
sation. 


A deficiency of $50,000 has been discovered 
in the Alms House accounts of Philadelphia, 
Pa. It occurred through the practice of pay- 
ing bills for supplies in due bills instead of in 
cash drawn from the treasury for the pur- 
pose. Several officials are implicated. 


J.J. Newell, a former citizen of Adrian, 








to write “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
din New York on Saturday, aged 85. i 


was not aliowed to tell what he know in re- 
gard to his charges of corruption against cer- 
tain Congressmen in ‘connection with the 
Texas Pacific land grant. The committee 
perhaps thought ‘‘ other hearts might ache.”’ 


The aggregate receipts of grain and flour 
rednced to wheat bushels at the six lake 
ports of Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Duluth, from August 1, 1881, 
to July 31, 1882, were 195,194,607 bushels, be- 
ing a decrease from the previous year of over 
63,000,000 bushels. 


Senator Ben Hill, of Georgia, is declared to 
be pastall hope. He says his chief regret is 
that he cannot deliver a speech he has partly 
prepared on the relation between white men 
aud black men in this country. He says he 
is in favor of giving colored men equal and 
exact justice, and there can never be peace 
in this country till they get it. 


«. Nearly 30,000 citizens of Missouri, includ- 
ing county oflicials in different parts of the 
State,have signed a petition toGen. Hubbard, 
of Minnesota, urging him to pardon the 
Younger brothers, who have been imprisoned 
four years. We think there is enough of this 
kind of peoplein the communiiy now, with- 
out letting ioose these notorious robbers and 
murderers. 


The committee on foreign affairs have un- 
auimously adopted a report on the Chili-Peru- 
vian investigation exonerating Ministers 
Heriburt and Kilpatrick. It says Minister 
Morton was indiscret though Lot reprehen- 
sible, and avoids all comment on senator 
Blair for want of jurisdiction. All direct re- 
ference to Blaine is striken out, Every one 
ought to be happy over such a report. No 
one to blame, but they must not do so again. 


The Ohio River was very high the past 
week, and considerable damage as well as a 
number of serious accidents resulted there- 
from. Other streams also overflowed their 
banks. Near Manchester, O., a man, woman 
three ¢hildren were drowned. At Carthage, 
Ky., five buildings were washed away. At 
Maysville, Ky., a slaughter house was carried 
off and other buildings wrecked. Nine lives 
are reported lost, and the damage to boats 
and barges will be $100,000. 





roreigzn. 


The Prince of Wales has been paying off 
his debts. They amount to only $3,000,000 
now. 


A fishing fleet from Peterhead, Eng., was 
caught in a gale last week, and 200 boats are 
missing. 


Limerick, Ireland, has been proclaimed 
under the repression act. Any one out after 
sunset is liable to arrest. 


The French ministry resigned last wsek 
owing toa vote of lack of confidence by the 
chambers. A new ministery is being formed 
by President Grevy. 


Baron Hirst, the manager and virtual 
owner of the Turkish railways, is sending 5,- 
000 Russian Jews at his own cost to the Unii- 
ed States. 


The serdines have suddenly returned in 
large numbers totheir accustomed wants on 
the coast of France. Thecause of their ab- 
sence is still unexplained. 


King Cetewayo, accompanied by nine of 
followers, have landed in England. Cetewayo 
is anxious for an interview with the Queen, 
and believes in his early restoration to his 
kingdom. 


Lord Dufferin, the English Ambassador, 
wants the Sultan to declare Arabi Pasha a 
rebel, but so farthe Sultan refuses to do so. 
Many believe there isan understanding be- 
tween the Sultan and Arabi. 


The London Times says of the English har- 
vest: ‘* Wheat wili not nearly amount to a 
fair average crop. Thatis, it will be no bet- 
ter than for the last five years. Barley prom- 
ises rather less than an average yield. Oats 
are good. 


The Hillsdale crew has challenged the Ama- 
teur Rowing Association to furnish an amal- 


gamated crew to row an international race 
within a fortnight. If this is not done the 
Hlilisdales will claim the championship of 
England. 


The Irish police force, to the number of 
5,000, have struck for higher pay and promo- 
tion. The goverumentis greatly annoyed at 
the occurrence, but all the same they will 
have to raise wages or the police will raise 
Treland. 

The British and English forces had a skirm- 
ish on Saturday afternuon, The forces en- 
gaged were small, but the fighting quite 
sharp. The British lossis reported at four 
killed, including one officer, and 29 wounded. 
The Egyptians are said to have lost between 
two and three hundred, including a few 
prisoners. 


A dispatch from St. Petersburg says that it 
is reported that the troops inOdessa and the 
Caucasus have received instructions to hold 
themselves in readiness to embark for Con- 
stantinople, in the event of war between 
England and Turkey, which from present 
indications seems imminent. It is believed 
the Czar would regard such a conflict as an 
interposition of Providence, whereby nihilis- 
tic tendencies might be overthrown, and re 
sult in the complete pacification of the Rus- 
sian Empire. Which means that while Eng- 
land was seizing Egypt the Czar would take 
possession of Constantinople. There will be 
“ee elegant opportunity for a big fight before 
ong. 








THE custom of appointing young lawyers 
to defend pauper criminals (says the San An- 
tonio, Tex., Herald) received a backset the 
other day in our district court. His Horor 
Judge Noonan had apponited two young 
lawyers to defend an old experienced horse- 
thief. After inspecting his counsel for some 
time in silence, the prisoner rose in his place 
and addressed the bench: 

** Air them to defend me?” 

“Yes, sir, said His Honor. 

“Both of them?’’ asked the prisoner. 

‘* Both of them,’’ responded the Judge. 

“Then I plead guilty,”’ and the poor fellow 
took his seat and sighed Heavily. 


French Horses. What the English Say, 


The British Quarterly Journal of Agriculture 
says: ‘ The horses of Normandy are a capital 
race for hard work and scanty fare. Have never 
elsewhere seen such horses at the collar, 
Under the diligence, post-carriage, or cum- 
brous cabriolet, oronthe farm, they are en- 
dnring, and energetic beyond description. 
With their necks cut to the bone they flinch 
not. They keep their condition when other 
horses would di¢ of neglezt and hard treat- 
ment.”? The superiority of French stallions 
for crossing ou the common mares of America 
is established. This fact has caused the de- 
velopment of the largest importing and 
breeding establishment in the world, M. W. 
Dunham, of Wayne, lJl., having imported 
and bred nearly 1,069, and has now on hand 
some 400. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


F. B. GAWLEY.& CO., 


76 Woodbridge St., W., Detroit, 


CommissionMerchants 


Make a Speciaity of Handling 

PEACHES, GRAPES, 

and ali varieties of Fruits. 
—DEALERS IN— 


Buiter, Egzs and General Produce 


(> Prompt returns guaranteed. Consignments 
and Correspondence Solicited. Stencits furnished 
upon application. 














REFERENCES: 

J.B. Price (Cornwell, Price & Co.) A. McLellan 
(McLellan, Anderson & Co.) A. R. Linn (A. R. & 
W. F. Linn.) #. Woolrenden (Assistant Post- 
master.) jy18-3m 


D. M.FERRY & Co, 
SEED MERCHANTS, 


Growers & Importers, 
WAREHOUSE AND OFFICES, 


CROGHAN, BUSH & LAFAYETTE 80h, 
DETROIT MICH. 


Notice to Farmers in want of a cheep end pow- 
erful STOMP MACHINE. 
ot This machine has 
hig now been well re- 
\ commended and 
Has No Equal 
for power for’ the 
price. Two sizes, 
$35 and $45. Send 
for circular to 
JAMES DUNN, 
\ 32 Bank Street, 
My; CLEVELAND, OHIO: 
Mention FARMER, 
m%8eow6m 


APPLE JELLY 


From SWEET CIDER without Sugar. 
Evaporates SORGHUM JUICE and MAPL 
SAP faster, and with less ind, wan any ae 


paratus known. THOUSANDS IN 
Sei for : 


n 
Circulars ond 
Testimonials, 


- VERMONT 


FARM MACHINE ~ 
COMPANY, [a= 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


























we TERE 


». raises allthe cream betwen 
the milkings. Saves 3% the 
labor. Increases yield of 
butter. Improves quality, 
Quadruples value of skim 
milk. Will pay for itself 
twice or more every season 
Cooley system is the only 
uniform dairy method in 
in existence. Send for 
BOYD, Manufacturer, 
199 Lake St., Chicago. 


Can nowgrasp a fortune, Out- 
fit worth $10 free. Address 


f2 wim 
RIDEOUT &CO 


28a0wh 
* Barclay St. New York 


$7 ) & WEEK. $12 a day at homeeasily made. Costly 
outfitfree. Address TruE & Co, Augusta, Me. 


circular freeto JUHN 











Large Chromo Cards, no 2 alikewith name,10c 
post paid, G, 1. REED& CO, Nassau, N. Y. 
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COOLEY CREAMER | 


specimens were especially prepared for 
analysis, from the list of agents vou sent me 
I selected six in different parts of the State 
and sent to them for samples of the goods 
such as they had forsale. I received speci- 
mens from Ypsilanti, Adrian, Jackson, Battle 
Creek and Kalamazoo. I sent to Holly for a 
specimen but did not receive any. a 
*Before giving the results of analysis permit 
me to explain some of the terms employed. 
Ordinary phosphate of lime, or “bone phos- 
phate,” is such as is found in the bones of 
animals; it is insoluble in water and passes 
into the soluble condition very slowly in the 
soil. Butin order to become useful to the 
growing plant it must become soluble in 
water, because it can only enter the roots in 
solution; ‘‘ the pJant lives by drinking rather 
than by eating.”? When sulphuric acid is 
added to the insoluble or bone phosphate, a 
part of the lime unites with sulphurie acid 
forming sulphate of lime; the bone phos- 
phate, which has lost two-thirds of its lime, 


soluble in water. After a time a part of this 


soluable ~ superphosphate again becomes 
insoluble in water, but is still soluble in 


product will prove. 


becomes superphosphate of lime and is then } 


ble in water but is still soluble in citrate of 
ammonia and other weak sdlvents; the in- 
soluble acid that which still remains in the 
form of bone phosphate. 

The above table shows a pretty uniform 
composition in specimens brought from dif- 
ferent places. 


Many people ask what is the money value 
of manure? Ii is difficult to answer this 
question. If we adopt the standard of valua- 
tion giver by Prof. Johnson of Connecticut, 
viz: for soluble phosphoric acid, 15 cents a 
pound; for reverted, 10 cents; for insoluble, 6 
cents a pound; for nitrogen, (from blood, ) 25 
centsa pound, we may construct the above 
table, which gives the percentage of each 
material discussed, the amount in a ton of 
two thousand pounds, the price per pound, 
and the calculated value for a ton of the 
Homestead Superphosphate. 

In this valuation I have not included the 
sulphate of lime, and the potash salt which 
the Homestead contains. 

I do not mean to say that every farmer 
who uses a ton of Homestead will receive a 
cash value in return, of the amount above 





stated. Some may receive more and some 


© 


Address, 


own estimate of what this manure contains, 
and to form some estimate of its values. I 
remain, yours truly. 

R C. KEDZIE, Prof. of Chemistry. 





Lansina, Mich. 
Michigan Carbon Works: 


GENTLEMEN—Your favor is received, in 
which you ask whether the use of Homestead 
Superphosphates, while imparting a tempor- 
ary fertility, can ultimately lead to exhaus- 
tion of the soil? I answer that the use of 
such a superphosphate cannot exhaust the 
soil, because it furnishes to the soil the very 
elements which are likely to be soonest de- 
ficient in the soil, namely, potash, soluble 
phosphoric acid and combined nitrogen. 
How can the addition of these necessary 
materials exhaust any coil? As well fear that 
a horse will starve because he has oats in his 
food. Yours truly, 

R. C, KEDZIE, Prof. of Chemistry. 





Test Homestead on part of Each Field 


(te Sample Bol. of 200 lbs. will 
be sent on receipt of P. O. Order 
for $4 00. 





Notge.—The above analyses were taken from samples selected at random by Prof. Kedzie. Our aim since these experiments were 
made has been to produce a higher percentage of soluble Phosphoric Acid, and we have also added Potash, as analyses of our present 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 
MIGHIGAN CARBON WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
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HE PATENT = DUPLER INVECTOR, 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known, 
Always Reliable. 


, adjustment. 


ill take water under Pressure 

Will lift Water 25 feet. 

Will start when Injector is hot. 

Less liable to get out of order 
than a pump. 

Easier managed than any Inject- 
or known. 

Manufactured and For Sale by 


JAMES JENKS, 


Dealer in all kinds of Machinery, 
16 & 18 ATWATER St., DETROT. 





WITH OR 





CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL 


WITHOUT 


Fertilizer Attachment, Spring Hoes or Corn Planter. 


Force Feed Grass Seeder. 


Every Fertilizer Drill warranted to sow easily, 
evenly and accurately any of the various kinds of 


Phosphates or Guano Wet or Dry. 


The only Grain Drill having a Special 
Device for Planting Corn for the Crop 


No GRAIN DRILL in the market can perform so 
great a variety of work. Many thousands in use, 


("Send for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET to 








CERE & TRUMAN, 8183 Merwin St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





lilisdale College, 


Instruction thorough. Good moral and re 

influences. Expenses very low. Tuition in the 
Academic Department only 75 cts. perterm. 
— — fifty yor men are now in 





HILLSDALE, MIO» 
aul-4t i 


MICHIGAN 


FEMALE SEMINARY 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Board and tuition, $175, per school year. Loca- 
tion delightfal. School the Mt. Holyoke plan. 
Influence christian, but not sectarian. Fine library 
cabinet, telescope and musical instruments, Fall 
term begins September 7, 1881. Fes eatalogue or 
further information, address 

PRINCIPAL. 


HARVEST SUPPLIES! 


Car Loads on Hand and Car 
Loads Going Out! 














All Goods Cheap. Buy PURE un- 
colored Japan tea and the finest Rio coffee in 
the market. Mason fruit jars and all kinds 
of seasonable goods. 


GRO. WwW. HILL, 
80 Woodbridge St., W., Detroit. 
f28-3m 


HERCULES POWDER! 


— FOR — m 
Stump Blasting! 
ISRAEL B, NORCROSS, Agent, 


With T. B. Spencer, Hardware & Stovee, 
212 Genesee St., East Saginaw, Mich, 
je27-6m 


STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, 


Thoroughbred Stock and general auctioneer. Office 
88 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. Sales conducted 














throughout the State. Well posted in pedigrees 
and breeding. . 025- 


Choice Jersey Heifers 


An in-bred Pierrot—Pierrot's Moss Rose, No 12484 
A. J.C. GC. H. R.; dropped May 25th, 1879; sire,the 
celebrated bull Pierrot 7th, No 1667; dam Pierrot’s 
Rose Bud No 11669, with a record of 2134 quarts at 
8 years. Moss Roze has been bred to Wolverine 
King, No 5106, and will be due to calve June 17th. 
Price $500. é 

Pierrot 7th, the sire of above heifer is also sire of 
Mary Walker, 2144 quarts; Lady Hayes, 1814 quarts 
and Lady Buckingham, over 19 quarts, all at three 
years old, Lady B. is valued at $1,000 and Rose 
Bad was sold at Kellogg’s combination sale in May, 
1881, at $660 00. 

Avother promising Jersey heifer, SPRING 
BEAUTY No —, A. J.C. C. H.R., dropped De- 
cember 10, 1881. Dam imported Lady Fiorence No 
11815 A. J. C. C. H.R. Sire imported Pride of the 
Island No 5416 A. J. C. C.H,R. Grand Sire, 
known on the Island of Jersey as Snap, in this 
country as Le Brecqge Price No 3350 and now at the 
head of Beech Grove Herd, Ingallston, Ind. Price 
of heifer $159, 

Registered Ayrshire Heifer, SHIFTY OF OR- 
LEANS, dropped November 21, 1869; color red. 
Sire, Second Laird of Lee Farm 1989 C.R. Dam, 
Shifty of Stanstead, 1275 C. R. G Dam, Shifty 2d, 
3190 A ©CAHB. Gg dam, Shifty 1939 A & CH 
B. Heifer in calf to Laird of Compton (registered). 
Price $100, Address 


H. H. JAMES, Detroit, Mich. 


FINE HOLSTEINS 
For Sale Very Cheap. 


Two year old bull and four year old cow are offered 
ata great bargain to close out stock, Address 


E. B. WARD, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





jyl1-tf 


TROTTING-BRED STOCK 
FOR SALE. 


On account of poor health I offer for sale at a low 
figure my Hambletonian colts ‘Roger A,” and 


“ Daisy B.” 
ROGER A, 
dark brown stallion, foaled June 20th, 1879; 15 
hands high; weight 1,000 lbs. Sired by Louis Na- 
leon, by Volurteer. Dam Fannie Jenkins 
y Owosso Prince, by Milford Mambrino, 
by Mambrino Chief. 2d dam Fannie, by Robin 
Hood, by Andrew Jackson. by Young Bashaw, b 
Grand Bashaw. Owosso Prince's dam was Mau . 
by Alexander’s Abdal ah, by Rysdyk’s Hamble- 


tonian. 
DAISY B, 

bay mare; foaled July 5th, 1879. Sired by Louis 
Napoleon. Dam Kitty O’Connel, by Owosso Prince, 

I have also for sale at all times Scotch Collie 
Shepherd Dogs. I have imported and bred 
them for 18 years and have 20 on hand now. 

JAMES A. ARMSTRONG, 


Cwosso, Mich. 








WEST NOVI HERD. 
PURE SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


Oxford Gwynnes, Phillises, Bonnie Lasses, ' Bell 
Duchesses Pomonas. With Oakland Rose of Sha- 
ron 44153 A. H. B., at the head. The entire herd is 
recorded in the American Herd Books, A part of 
the herd is for sale privately. Address 


A. 8. BROOKS, Wixom, Oakland Co,, Mich. 


CIDER 


PRESS, (hand and power) GRATER, Elevator, 
Jelly Pans, Sorghum Mills, Circular Saw Mills, 
All Cider Mill Supplies. Illustrated catalogue free, 











Address Cp Ge HAMIPTON, Detroit, Mich, 


Requires no 


Sa ee 


ee Ss ad EG aged I Years UG 
Bred aad omed by Levi Arn 





for sale; prices reasonable, Also Cotswold an 


HOS. BIRKETT, Breeder of Shorthorn - 
tle, Base Lake, Washtenaw County Michiges 


Young bulls and 
Soliette 2 cows for sale. Correspondence 


a LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland County, Mich. 
. Breeder of Shorthorn Cattl I 
Southdown Sheep. Stock for oa hy a 


RED. A. BEARD, “Clyd lley Herd, 
Atkins, St, Clair Co.” Mich. brenden of Short 
pen ’ Stock for sale. Correspondence 6o 


Bf Soe McKAY, Romeo, Macomb County, Mich, 
Breeder of Shorth 1a 
+ ono peg orn Cattle, Young bulls and 


E. FISK & SON, Johnstown arry Coun: 
J - breeders of Shorthorn Cattle, Revistered Ane’ 
ican ory ae Fea, China and Jersey Red 
pigs and Plymon ock Chickens. 

Calhoun County, Mich, on 




















N A.CLAPP, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder of 
¢ Shorthorn cattle and Ber! wi 
for sale. Write for prices. os 


M, SOUTHWORTH, Allen, 
, breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. You 
White Rose and [llustrions families, both sexes 
for sale. Also registered American Merinos, Choice 
lot of ewes and fifty rams for sale, mr21-tf 


E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washtena’ 
. Breeder of Shorthorn s and Merino shoot 
Young stock for sale. Correspondence solicited, 


HORTHORNS FOR SALE. — From 

“* Brookside Herd.” near Ypsilanti, buth ball 
and heifers of the most approved strains of bleed 
for milking and beef ‘ualition, Address 
825-tf - M. UHL, Ypsilanti, Mich. 





Hillsdale Co, 
Marys, 














Jerseys. 


J. G@. DEAN, Oaklawn Herd, Han 
! , Mich. Stock of the Alphea and other no 
= a <mene we in the American Jersey 
u ster. ces 4 
quality vr oes Very fensonanie “or 











Holsteins. 


HELPS & SEELEYS, importe breed 
r ers of Holstein Cattle, Bost offites monn 
Farmington, Mich. R. R. Station, Pontiac, Mick, 

dil3-3ia 





Correspondence solicited, 





K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and 


breet.. 
e er of Thoroughbred Holstein C 
farm three miles sonth, usienmiiae raed 


A UNDERWOOD, Addison, Mich. Breed. 
- and dealer in Helstein cattle, | 2 
Sale. Correspondence solicited. oo 











7 Galloways. 





LEVI ARNOLD, 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pure-bred Recorded Poland China Swine. 


Registered Jersey Cattle, 
(A. J. &. G. H. R.,) 
and Registered Merino Sheep. 





Poland Chinas stiil a specialty Herd establisned 
in 1869, _[s the largest herd in the State. Is em- 
phatically a herd of prize winners, Stock all dark 
in color and faultless in style, consisting entirety 
of the most noted families of the day. Pigs of 1882 
sired by five boars of the highest breeding, includ- 
ing U. S. of Riverside No 2051, Black Tom, sired 
by Tom Corwin 2d No 2037, Hopeful, sired by Hope- 
ful No 941, and others of like quality. Pairs and 
trios not of kin. Stock all registered in Ohio P. 
C. Record. Special rates by American United 
States and Adams Express Companies. Prices 
reasonable and quality of stock first class. For 
prices and particulars address as above. 

All correspondence promptly answered. mr2?ly 


THE PEOPLE HAVE PROCLAIMED 
THE CLYDESDALE 


King of Draft Horses, 





hos so 
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POWELL BROS., 
Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn, 


Largest and finest collection in the world of Clydes- 
dale Stallions, the best breed of draft horses. Also 
an importation of the choicest Percheron-Normans 
to be found. Breeders of Trotting-Bred Roadsters, 
and importers and breeders of Holstein and Devon 
Cattle. Rare individual excellence and choicest 
pedigree our specialties, at the same time ay | 
animals whose constitutional vigor, energies an 

stamina have been impaired by high-feeding, and 
over-fattening. Catalogues free. Correspondence 
solicited. Mention MIcHIGAN FRRMER. ap4-6m 


A.J. MURPHY, 


Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded Poland China swine 
Plainwell or Silver Creek, Michigan. My breeding 
stock are all from the herds of Levi Arnold, Plain- 
well, and C. W. Jones, Richlahd. Pigs areall first 
class, sired by U. S., of Riverside and Arnold’s 
Sambo. Sambo was bred by C. W. Jones, who 
sold him to Levi Arnold, from whom I purchased 
him, , &¥"Correspondence will receive prompt at- 
tention and all information cheerfully given. 025 


SHORTHORNS 
For Sale. 


Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. _ Choice — 
strains All Herd Book registerec, Will be so! 
very reasonable at private sale, 

B. J. BIDWELL, 
apis Tecumsch, Mich 


Shorthorn Bull For Sale 


The fine Shorthorn bull 2d Lord of Eryholme 
83070, having been used in our herd as long as pos- 
sible, we now offer him forsale. Heis a roan in 
color. was calved July 9, 1877, and bred by Freder- 
ick W, Stone, of Guelph, Ont. Sire, 8th Airdrie 











21888, bred by A. Remick, of Kentucky, out of imp 
Seamstress by Cherry Grand Duke 5th (30712). 
For particulars addres CHAS. SWANN, 


api-tf 


ih 
travel 


Farmer for Hiram Walker & Sons, 


AKE HENS. 


y ‘ ei S zeo and hemisi 

veling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. He 
poi | ine ly valuable ot 

ure aD mense! 2, 

inake hens Jay like Sheridan's Conditio a, 
one teaspoonful toone pint food. Sold everywhere, or sen’ 
by mail for cight letter stamps. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO. 
Raetan Maas) Paseo VW Banvror Me. 


INo. 2 8.A4L,7 


For Cattle, Horses and Sheep, 
Salting Hay, etc. 


Write for prices per ton in bulk, on car at your 
railway station, car lots of 12 to 14 tons. 

E. 8. FITCH, Manufacturer Fertilizing Salt, 
my16-3m Bay City, Mich 


TE ows The Kimball & Austin 
PL 1 Iron Beam Steel Board 
No. 15, made from the original patterns. Best 
Iron Beam Steel Plow made. Also original 
Dodge 20, Steel. Malleable Jointer. T 
RIVERS PLOW CO., Three Rivers, Mich. 




















5B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinten Co., Mii 
» St. Johns P, 0. Breeder of Galloway 
American Merino Sheep and Essex Hogs. 


pondence solicited. Cosres- 








Herefords. 


ices FARM HEREFORDS. 
Clark, Proprietor, Lapeer, 
Solicited. 





David 
Correspondence 
ot+-ly 








HORSES, 





W. STARKEY, Fowlerville, breed 
W + importer of thoroughbred horses, Fine = 
ting stock always on hand and for gale, oly 














SHEEP.—Merinos. 


H. THOMPSON, Grand Blanc, Michigan. 
- Breeder of Registered Merinos of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleece a 
specialty. m30-6m 


C M. FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co. 
-, [keep on hand at all times a good stock of 
Registered Merino sheep of my own breeding or 
selection in Vermont. Stock always for sale. 


W. & O. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee 
L, Breeders of Registered Merino Sheep and Po- 
land-China Swine, Achoice lot of young stock for 
sale at reasonable prices, 

















Correspondence solicited, 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder of 
x Registered Merino Sheep. Young Stock For 
e, 








ILL N. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer in 

Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot of 
Rams for sale. Correspondence solicited. Resi- 
uence in Blackman; P. O., Jackson, Mich, 





S. BAMBER, Highland, Michigan, Oakland 

. Co., breeder of Registered Merinos, bred from 

the best flocks in Vermont. Also high grades, 
Ewes and rams for sale at fair prices. 


A A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thor- 
» oughbred Merino Sneep. <A large stock con- 
tantly on hand, jal7-tf 


J EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor- 
* oughbred Merine Sheep,registered in Vermont 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed- 
ing, together with recent selections from some of 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere, ja31-8m 


i. BROS. & SHULTZ, Coldwater, 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Yo 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited  j31-1 


AN GIESON BROS., Clinton, breeders of 
thoroughbred American Merino Sheep. Stock 
for sale at reasonable prices. 7314 




















Long-Wools, 


OHN A. McDONALD, Horton, Mich., breea- 
er of Cotswold and Leicesters, Bucks and ewes 
for sale. ‘ 011-3m* 











Shropshires, 


Wz J. GARLOCK, breeder of pure 

Shropshire Sheep. The oldest established 
flock in Central Michigan. The present crop of 
lambs best ever raised. &tock for sale. P.O 
Howell, Mich. cd 


HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


} erp ly BERKSHIRES of best strains of 
blood for sale by Hiram Walker & Sons, Walk 
erville, Ont. For particulars address CHARLES 
SWANN, Farmer, Walkerville, Ont. je20-3m. 


LTING HASBROUCK, Marshall, breed- 
er of pure bred registered Berkshires. A few 
sows in pig for sale, also three Yorkshire boars, 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 

. Mich., Breeder of pure Suffolk and 

Chester White Swine Also Silver Spangled Ham 
burg fowls. Choice Stock for sale, 























F.VICKERY,Charlotte, Eaton County.Mich 

Breeder of Pure Berkshire and Suffolk Swine 

Choice stock for sale at all times. Send for Circa- 
ar. 








"Chester Whites. 


RANK C. CREGO, Strickland, Isabella Co’, 
has stock of all ages for sale. Pigs in pairs, 
akin, from the celebrated Todd and Moody stock. 
Priceslow. Correspondence solicited. myl6-ly 


New York Breeders. 


SHEEP.—American Merinos. 


J. CONKLIN, Dundee, Yates Co., Breeder 
. of registered Merino sheep. Young stock 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. my9 ly* 


MONEY 


to loan at lowest rates on improved real estate in 
Southwestern Michigan. Do not continue to pay 
8or 9 per cent; money can be got for less, Apply to 


HENRY A. HAIGH, 
a31-ti* $4 Seitz Block, DETROIT 
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FOUR FEET ON THE FENDER. 





It is anthracite coal, and the fender is low, 
Steel-barred is the grate—and the tiles 
Hand-painted in figures ;— the one at the top 
Is a Japanese lady who smiles, 
‘There's an ormo:u clock on the mantel; above 
Isa masterpiece; fecit Gerome; 
On the fender.four feet -my young wi‘e’sand mine 
Trimly shod, in a row, and—at hcme, 


My slippers are broidered of velvet and silk— 
The work of her fingers before 

We stood at the altar. To have them made up 
Cost me just a round five dollars more 

Than a new pair had cost at my boot-maker’s shop; 
But each stitch was a token of love, 

And she never sha.) know. Ah. how easy they are 
On their perch the steel fender above. 


Words fail me to tell of her own. There's a chest 

In her father’s old garret—and there, 
Mida thousand strarge things of a ceniury fast, 

She discovered this ravishing pair. 

They are small, trim, and natty; their color is red, 
And they each have the funniest heel, 

White Balbriggan stockings, high-clocked under- 

neath, 

These decolletee slippers reveal. 


Ah, many a time in my grandfather's day 

They led the old fellow a dance. 
They were bought with Virginia tobacco, and came 

Who would guess it?—imported from France. 
How odd that yon stern-faced ancestor of mine, 

In the earlier days of his life, 
Should have loved her who t:ipped in those red 
slippers then— 
The young grandmamma of my wife! 


The course of some.true love, at least, runs not 
smooth ; 
And I'm glad that ‘tis 80 when I see 
‘The irim, dainty feet in the red slippers there, 
Which belong to my lady—and me! 
Two short montbs ago in this snug little room 
I eat in this coft-cushioned seat; 
No companion wax near safe my pipe. Now behold 
On the polished steel fender four feet! 


‘Let them prate of the happiness Paradise yields 
‘To the Moslem—the raptures that thrill 

The soul of the Hindu whom Juggernaut takes-— 
‘The bliss of Gad-Eden, and still 

J'll believe that no gladness which man has con- 

ceived 

Can compare with the tranquillized state 

That springs from two small feet alongside one’s 


own, 
On the fender in front of the grate. - 


L‘ENVOL 
In vain the illusion. The trim feet are gone:--- 
They pass by my door every cay--- 
Wet they stop not nor tarry, but swiftly pases on 
Nor can I persusde them to stay. oe art 
And a bachelor’s dreams are but dreams at the best 
Be they never so fond or so sweet, 
‘The anthracite blaze has burned low; and behold 
On the fender two lonesome old feet! 
—A. C. Gordon, in the Century. 


ad 


MAKING 





HAY. 





Out in the meadow tossing hay, 
Rich with the scent of clover, 
Ont in the meadows the livelong day, 
Turning the grasses over, 
Robert is busily wcrking away 
From morn until day’s declining; 
Working away and making hay 
W hile the summer sun is shining! 


He whistles and sings, for his heart is light, 
And gay as the sunshine o’er Fim; 

And smiles illumine his face so bright, 
is he tosses the hay before him; 

And in and out through his thoughts all day 
Are fancies their threads entwining, 

While he’s working away and making hay, 
While the sun is brightly shining. 


Winds of summer are ready to blow 
Over the grasses and under, 
As soon as the farmer chooses to go 
And scatter the heaps asunder; 
And out on the highroad far away, 
The perfumed message divining, 
Some one willl say, ** They’re making hay} 
And brightly the sun is shining!”’ 


Then after the toil of the day is done, 
The cattle are under cover, 

When low in the west declines ths sun, 
Where goetk the farmer lover? 

Toward the village he taketh his way, 
His heart with a message laden: 

For the lad fo gay has something to say 
To-night to a certain maiden. 


And under the balmly evening skies, 
In the glorious summer weather, 
With stars a gleam in each other’s eyes, 
They wander away together, 
And should you meet them (perchance you 
may), 
You'd know by her blush go charming, 
That love has a way of making hay 
Unknown to the rules of farming. 
— Josephine Pollard. 








iscellancous. 








DIRECT FROM JAPAN. 





**T never was so disappointed in my 
life,” said old Miss Beckley, letting her 
eyeglasses drop hopelessly at her side. 
** Are you quite sure, Belinda?” 

“‘T’ve been everywhere,” said Miss 
Belinda Beckley, the younger of the two 
ancient maiden ladies. ‘‘ Everywhere! 
And there’s nothing that corresponds with 
it in the least degree.” 

The two Misses B.ckley looked at each 
other despairingly. And if one had been 
gifted with a fertile imagination, it would 
have been easy to fancy them a pair of 
elderly enchantresses in the midst of a 
magic palace. For the quaint, low ceiled 
drawing rooms were filled with jointed 
bamboo screens, carved masses of ivory, 
hideous painted ware, and tiny cups and 
gaucers as transparent as so many eggshells. 
And, by way of finishing up the harmoni- 
ous whole, they had hung their walls with 
draperies and banners with wrinkled crape 
encircled with gold thread, Justrous: satin, 
brocaded tapestry, even strips of gilded 
paper, where Oriental plants blossomed, 
and phenomenal birds set all one’s’ precon- 
ceived ideas of perspective at defiance. 

“And a fain' perfume of teak and sandal 
wood hung on the air, and dingy rugs 
blotted out the harvest roses and tulips 
of the carpei, which had been good enough 
for the half pay Captain who had once 
been uncle to the two Misses Beckley, and 
it only required a coffee colored native with 
‘wooden shoes and a braided queue to make 
one believe one’s self in the Flowery Land. 

«* Japanese, you see,” the two old ladies 
would say, looking complacently at the as- 
tounded guest who had stumbled from an 
atmosphere of newly fallen snow and New 
York sunshine into this half lighted, 
strangely scented mosaic of the East— 
“‘entirely Japanese.” 

But life is not without its shadows, and 
upon the especial evening, as the nephews 
end heir apparently of the old ladies, one 
Frank Franklyn, sauntered in just as the 
daffodil gold of February twilight was 


aunts plunged in tae deepest abysses of 
gloom. Mr. Franklyn looked from one to | d 
the other of the weird and agitated faces. 
He knew that Aunt Marinda’s cap was 
never tipped at that particular angle over | o 
her false front except when matters were 
very bad indeed and Aunt Belinda leaned 
against the mantei in an attitude of limp|c 
despair. 

‘* What is the matter?” he asked, setting 
his hat on a lacquered tripod in onecorner, 
and balancing his cane in the angle of the 
wall, behind the stuffed ibis, whose specu- | g 
lative eyes seemed to glare at him from the. 
partial shadow, after a most uncomfortable | 5 
fashion. 

‘* Look there, Frank!” solemnly uttered 
Miss Beckley, pointing with her crooked 
gold-headed cane to the opposite wall. 

‘‘ Beautiful!” said Frank Franklyn, at a 
venture. For he saw only a long narrow 
parallelogram of black satin mounted in a 
border of glimmering gold brocade, witha 
back-ground on which a pensive stork 
wandered through waves of lead colored 
silk embroidery, and beneath the silver- 
green shadow of sacred palms. , 

‘*Isn’t it?’’ said Miss Belinda, her vener 


faction, only to darken again into gloom. 
‘** But, oh! Frank, we haven’t got a match 
for it.” 

‘** Not got a match for it.” 


Beckley tragically lifting her hands, ‘‘ in 
all this room that is fit to hang on the other 
side of my dear grandfather’s portrait.” 
“Why,” said this reckless inconoclast. 
‘“‘T should think that almost anything 
would do.” 

The two old ladies uttered a simultane- 
ous cry of dismay and horror. 

‘* Frank,’ reasoned mild Miss Beckley, 
‘* you don’t understand high art.” 
‘‘You’re a dear, good-hearted fellow,” 
‘added Miss Belinda, with that degree of 
charity wherewith a missonary may be 
supposed to regard a well intentioned can- 
nibal, ‘‘and in a knotty point of law I 
don’t suppose you have your equal. But, 
you see, you are not esthetic.” 

‘‘N—no,” confessed Mr. Franklyn, ruk- 
bing his nose; ‘‘perhaps I am not. But 
why don’t you and Aunt Marinda go down 
to the stores and match the thing?” 

‘* We have tried;” said Miss Beckloy. 
‘Tt can’t be done,” added Miss Belinda 
with a sigh. 

‘* Give it to me,” said Frank, who was 
great at an emergency. ‘‘I’ll take it down 
with me to-morrow. There’s a new place 
open near the docks, where they pretend to 
import novelties. Tado Anoko, I believe, 
is the name painted up over the door. 
Probably the concern is kept by an Irish- 
man, with a staff of German clerks. But 
I’ve seen some nice things out at the door. 
Perhaps I can obtain semething to suit you 
tkere.” 

‘‘O, Frank, if you only could!” cried 
Miss Belinda, clasping her mittened hands. 

‘* At all events, it is worth the trial,” 
said Miss Beckley cheeriog up a little. 
‘“‘Tado Anoko! That is quite a new 
name.” 

So Mr. Franklyn, on his way to the legal 
Mecca of Waitstill & Lingerlong, the next 
day, stopped at the newly painted and 
gilded establishment of Tado Anoko, 
where a plump red whiskered man, who 
spoke excellent English (with perhaps a 
redudancy of hs) placed himself at his 
service. Together they unrolled the ivory 
mounted banner and viewed the stork and 
the palms and the wonderful needlework 
wares of the Kyusi River. 

‘‘ Very sorry,” said the superintendent, 
as he called himself, of Tado Anoko’s 
bazar, ‘‘ but I don’t suppose, sir—I don’t 
indeed,—as-you’ll find hanything to cor- 
respond with this ’ere piece of ’igh hart. 
There never was but a few of ’em himport- 
ed. And they’re all bought hup. Law 
bless you, sir, the gentry they will ’ave ’em 
sir, at hany price.” 

A plump, fresh colored old woman, the 
salesman’s aunt, who had been arranging 
palmleaf fans on a gigantic screen at the 
back of the store, now came forward, peep- 
ing at the satin scroll over her nephew’s 
shoulder. 

“It’s quite true, sir, what Simpson 
says,” pronounced she. ‘‘I know those 
banners. There ain’t one to be had in the 
city. P’raps our house may import some 
more for the holidays; but—” 

‘Call Alta Graves,” imperiously inter- 
rupted Mr. Simpson. ‘‘ She knows a deal 
about the stock. She can tell us.” 

Alta Graves was summoaed—a pretty, 
pink cheeked little damsel, with hair brown 
an | shining like a newly ripened chestnut, 
and dark eyes which she scarcely ventured 
to lift from the floor. ‘‘O, yes,” she 
assented, in an innocent, birdlike sort of 
voice, ‘‘she had seen those banners. But 
there was none at present remaining in 
Tado Anoko’s store of imported novelties, 
Unless, indeed, the gentleman would take 
a fine quality of paper mounted on linen—” 

But Mr. Franklyn shook his head. Paper 
would not meet the views of the ladies in 
whose behalf he was conducting the in- 
vestigation, he said. The banner must be 
of satin, of the same black color, embroid- 
ered in a corresponding pattern. He was 
sorry for giving so much trouble; and he 
went out, leaving his card, so that in case 
any new vein of banners or decorations 
should be struck at the eleventh hour, he 
might perchance get the benefit of it. 

Three days afterward, just as the hands 
of the office regulator were consolidating 
themselves at the figure twelve, and the 
bells of Old Trinity were pealing their 
musical noon jingle, there came smallest of 
tap-taps at the outer door of the firm of 
Waitstill & Lingerlong, in which Mr. 
Frank Franklyn was a silent partner. And 
there stood Alta Graves, rosy and palpitat- 
ing. 

‘* Why,” exclaimed Mr. Franklyn, trying 
to locate the fresh, blooming face in his 
mind, and associating it oddly with 
Chinese monsters, mammoth chests of tea, 
and a curious odor of fresh matting and 
sandal wood fans, ‘‘it’s the young lady 
from Tado Anoko’s place, isn’t it?” 

And Alta made a litttle courtesy, and 
answered, breathlessly: ‘‘ Yes, please.” 
Mr. Franklyn graciously bade her enter. 
Mr. Waitstill was at his lunch, and Mr. 
Lingerlongy was in the back office, arguing 
with a dusty old client who believed him-~ 


so that the coast was clear. What on earth 


Had the firm got into a lawsuit, and had 
she been sent to bid his immediate presence 


sue her principals fora breach of contract? 


breathless, and turning from pink to pale. 


see how you like it?” said she, hurriedly 
unrolling a little parcel which, until now, 


thing was a matter of no consequence 
whatever. ; 

The satin banner was lined and mounted 

and Mr. Franklyn took it to his aunts, who 
could scarcely be ecstatic enough in its 
praise. It was a gem of beauty, a marvel 
of art. Such athing could never, never 
be gotten up anywhere butin Japan. And 
it was so good of Frank to find it for them, 
after they themselves had scoured the high- 
ways and byways in vain. The love of an 
ibis! and that exquisite Sacred Mounta‘n! 
They never could thank their nephew 
sufficiently. 


id she want of him? he asked himself. 


n the scene? Or was she herself about to 


‘*Can I be of any service to you?” he 
ourteously asked, as she stood there, sjill 


‘Would you please look at this, sir, and 


he had carried in her hand. 


CAIRO. 





The Most Perfect Example of a Mo- 


hammedan Capital. 


The ordinary population of Cairo is 


nearly twice as large as that of the 
great Egyptian port which has, we may 
almost say, passed out of existence 
with a swiftness so dramatic and so 
terrible. 
squares, and other public places is even 
more than proportionately greater 


The extent of its streets, 


It was a long strip of black satin, witha 
carlet plumed ibis wading through white 


silk deeps of water, with the sacred 
Mountain Fusiyama rearing 
beyond, while in the foreground waved a 
picturesque tangle of reeds and rushes. 


its peak 


Mr, Franklyn went the next day to see 
Alta Graves’ mother, on the dreary top 
floor of the tenement house where the un- 


through the curtainless window revealed 


sir,” said Alta, her cheek brightening into 
still deeper carmine at his evident satisfac- 
tion. 

other day he questioned. 


able face lighting up with momentary satis: | Alta, in some confusion. 


asked, putting bis hand in a business like 
way into his pocket. 


‘«There’s nothing—nothing,” cried Miss | zed. 


other one? 


every flaw in the plastering, every mil- 
dewed stain on the ceiling. He came 
home grave and reflective. 

‘Aunt Belinda,” he. observed, ‘‘you 
said the other day that you were not in- 
tending to use your seadside cottage at 
Asbery Pork this year?” 

“Not if we go to the mountains,” said 
Aunt Belinda, looking up in some surprise; 
‘“‘and I b lieve that that is our plan.” 
‘-May I borrow it of you?” asked Frank, 
‘Borrow it?” repeated Aunt Belinda. 
And then Frank opened his heart, and 
told them all—about pretty Alta, with the 
limpid eyes; about the pale invalid, with 
the two little girls who played at cat’s 
cradle so quietly at the foot of the bed, and 
hushed their baby laughter so as not to 
distur) mama; about the hand to hand 
contest with want and disease, in which 
the sick woman was getting so sorely 
worsted. 


‘* The very thing,” exclaimed Franklyn. 
‘* But it isn’t mounted.” 
‘* Almost any store will do that for you 


‘* But why didn’t you show me this the 
‘‘T—I hadn’t found it then,” answered 


‘* And what is the price?” Mr. Franklyn 


Here again y;retty Alta seemed to be puz- 
She didn’t know, she said. Could 
the gentleman tell her the price of the 


It was $10, Mr. Franklyn believed. 

“Then,” said Alta, speaking with an 
evident effort, ‘‘ would you think this too 
dear at $8, seeing that it isn’t mounted?” 


‘*T should consider it a very fair price,” 
said Mr. Franklyn, kindly. And he paid 
her the money—a gold half eagle and three 
crisp clean $1 bills; and she vanished away 
down the long hall like a little gray 
shadow. 

‘* What a fool I was,” thought Mr. 
Franklyn suddenly rousing himself from a 
reverie, ‘‘not to ask her to take it to 
Anoko’s, to be mounted on ivory! And 
now I shall have to go around there my- 
self. Very stupid of me; but then I often 
am stupid. But how pleased my aunts 
will be, bless their dear old hearts! And 
what a wonderful pair of limpid hazel eyes 
that little girl has got!” 

And all day Jong Alta Graves’ sweet pea 
face came between him and the dusty 
pages of his prosy law books, like a vague 
dream of what might have been, had she 
not been a shop girl and he a bachelor 
close on the forties. 

He went home early, and on his way he 
stopped at the establishment of Tado 
Anoko. 

Mr. Simpson uttered an exclamation of 
amazement at the sight of the ibis and the 
sacred peak, Fusiyama. ‘‘ Well, I never!” 
cried he. Aunt Sarah, look ’ere. Where 
on hearth did you get this ’ere, sir, if I 
may make so bold as to ask? for I didn’t 
know, I gave you my word of honor, as 
there was one like it in the city.” 

It was now Mr. Franklyn’s turn to open 
his eyes. ‘‘The young lady whom you 
call Alta Graves broughtit to me,” said he; 
‘*and I supposed, of course, that you had 
sent it.” 

‘* Alta Graves!” repeated Mr. Simpson. 

‘*Our Alta!” shortly spoke Miss Sarah. 

‘‘Then, as sure as My name is Sarah 
Simpson, she have stole it—and out of our 
very stock. And she knowed of it all the 
time, the ungrateful minx, while we was 
aturning over everything to find a match 
for the banner that you brought here. And 
you paid her, you say, sir? Her?” 

‘* Certainly I did,” said Mr. Franklyn, 
becoming more and more puzzled and un- 
comfortable. For as to the oval-faced little 
maid with the liquid brown eyes being a 
thief, he did not believe a word of it. 

‘* Very well,” asserted Simpson; ‘‘ this 
settles the ole haffair. There can’t be no 
doubt about it now; for she ’ave never paid 
us the cash for this ’ere satin banner.” 

‘* Talways suspected she wasn’t reliable,”’ 
said Aunt Sarah, slowly wagging her head 
toandfro. ‘‘She’s a deal too good looking. 
I never had no faith in good looking shop- 
girlsmyself. Didn*tI tell you so, Simp- 
son?” 

And Alta Graves, who was unpacking a 
hamper of cups and saucers and fantastical 
ly patterned plates down in the moldy base 
ment, was promptly summoned up by 
mouth of an eager, panting little errand 
boy. She came, coloring and a little 
abashed, but prettier than ever. 

“Young woman,” uttered Simpson, 
majestically, ‘‘what does this mean?” 

“‘Confess at once, you base, unprincipled 
girl!” said his aunt. 

“Look here, Miss Graves,” spoke Frank- 
lyn,’ ‘‘I’m awfully sorry to startle you so, 
but there seems to be something wrong 
about your sale of this barner to me.” 


“There is nothing wrong,” said Alta 
quietly. “I did sell it to you.” 


‘‘And where did you get it?” sternly de- 
manded Aunt Sarah. Confess, base girl, 
that you stole it. Prevarication won’t do 
here.” 

Alta’s cheek crimsoned; her eyes blazed 
into sudden brillance. : 

‘‘Never stole it,” she cried. ‘‘Do you 
think I am a thief? O Mrs. Simpson how 
can you be so hard on me, a friendless 
girl? I made the banner myself. I bought 
the satin and the embroidery silk, and the 
gold thread, out of my savings, andI sat 


‘up two nights to embroider it, so that I 


couldearn alittle more money than the 
poor wages you pay me, to buy wine and 
fruit for my mother, who lies home dying 
of consumption. There! If that is being a 
thief, I stand condemned.” 

And here poor Alta’s dignified bearing 
gave way all at once, and she burst out cry- 
ing like a child. 

Don't fret,my dear,”soothed Aunt Sarah, 
who was 2 kind hearted woman, in the 
main. ‘‘It’sa misunderstanding, that’s all. 
Don’t fret.” 

“* It’s a very good himitation of the 
Japanese style—very,” remarked Mr- 
Simpson, closely scrutinizing the gleaming 
linesofembroidery. ‘‘Really,Alta Graves, 
I think you ’ave genius.” 

‘“‘Pray forgive me for my blundering awk 
wardness,” said Mr, Franklyn. 

And Alta tried to smiie through her tears, 
and said thatshe would. She was ashamed 








turning to hazy purple, he found both his 


‘‘She shall have the cottage,” said Aunt 
Belinda, enthusiatically. 

‘And I willsend my own maid down to 
make it all comfotable for her as soon as 
the month of May comes,” added Miss 
Beckley. , 

And so, perhaps, the old ladies were not so 
much amazed, in the autumn, when they 
heard that their nephew Frank had engag- 
ed himself to marry Alta Graves. She 
was very pretty, that was certain, and 
men like pretty faces; and also they knew 
that she had been very good and dutiful to 
the poor mother who had just been laid 
under the yellow autumn leaves, And if 
Frank was determined to marry, he 
couldn’t do better, they thought, than to 
marry Alta Graves, 

But there was one thing which Frank 
never told them, nor did Alta, hfs wife. 
And that was the secret of the embroidered 
banner. And to this day the old ladies 
point it out to their esthetically minded 
visitors with conscious exultation, and say, 
with many twists and wags of their vener- 
able capstrings: 

‘Imported, my dear. No, of course you 
can’t get anything like it, because it came 
direct from Japan.” 

‘* Oughtn’t we to tellthem, Frank, dear?” 
whispered Alta. And her husband an- 
swers: 

** No, dear, no. It would be breaking an 
illusion. Don’t you see how much happier 
they are in believing that it came direct 
from Japan?” 

niemaniaiaiinimmaen 
Dangers of the Water. 

To vacation parties and others leay- 
ing the cities for the summer we cum- 
mend the following from an eastern 
paper: Let us at the outset lay down 
a general rule to be observed, which, 
by experience, we have always found 
efficacious. Whenever you hear a per- 
son loudly boasting of his superior 
skill in sailing, rowing, riding, in 
knowledge of the country, etc, and 
asserting that under his guidance no 
harm can befall ary persons with him, 
be on your guard immediately with 
that person. Do not start with him if 
you can avoid it, on any expedition 
where his skill may be called into 
action. And if you are obliged to start, 
keep a constant watch upon him. But 
if, on the other hand, a person admits 
that there is danger, but simply asserts 
that he will do all in his power to 
avert it, should it come, do not fear to 
trust yourself to him, if you know he 
has experience and skill. 

Of all summer sports, sailing is per- 
haps the most pleasurable and, at the 
same time, most dangerous. Nuwmer- 
ous lives are lost eVery vacation season 
along our coasts, and on our inland 
lakes. It is a sport requiring the 
greatest skill and experience, and 
emergencies wiil arise which puzzle 
the best sailors. The boats which are 
often used are very dangerous, having 
enormous spread,of canvas and very 
little stability. No one should venture 
on the water in any kind of a sail-boat 
who has not practiced sailing for a 
long time, and without a skillful cap- 
tain or sailing man. The foolhardy 
way in which large parties of young 
girls and men go out without a compe- 
tent person to manage the boat, is 
most strongly tobe condemned. They 
are virtually at the mercy of any‘ad- 
verse weather, and it is only a wonder 
that more accidents do not happex. 

Steam launches also are dangerous 
things, and accidents occur from their 
use every summer. Their machinery 
is generally very cheap and frail, and 
liable to get out of order at any time; 
and if this occurs, as it often does, 
when the little boat is in a swift cur- 
rent, it places it in great danger. The 
waters of the North and East rivers 
which flow by New York have seen 
many of these tiny mosquito craft, as 
they are often called, aisappear under- } 
neath the giant hull of some sound 
steamboat or ocean steamer. 
Rowboats are generally considered 
safe, and in fact they do not possess 
the peculiar dangers of steam and sail 
craft, but caution is necessary even in 
their use. They are very easily upset 
and should never be employed save by 
the most experienced oarsmen in any 
but sheltered waters. 








tay-Every color of the Diamond Dyes is 
perfect. See the samples of the clored cloth 





self a better judge of law than Blackstone, | of having made such a scene. The whole | at the druggists/ Unequalled for brillancy. 


This famous city, now familiar to so 
many travelers and holiday tourists, is 
the largest city in Africa. It occu- 
pies a site upon a spur of the Mokat- 
tam hills and the plain below, of about 
10 miles in circuit, of oblong shape, 


comprising within that space more 
than three square miles,inclusive of the 
new and fashionable quarter of Is- 
maileeyeh. 
western side by the Nile, which, with 
the contracted channels formed by the 


It is bordered on the 


Islands of Roda and Boolaks, flows 
along under the walls of the palaces of 
Kasr and Ibrahim Pasha. Behind the 
city to the east is the lofty range of 
hills of Mokattam and El Joshee, 
flanked by the citadel,which commands 
a magnificent view of Cairo and the 
Nile, with the arid plains of Ghizeh 
and the Pyramids in the distance. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole considers 
the city “the most perfect example the 
world can show of a Mohammedan 
capital.” In spite of the Hausmaniz- 
ing tendencies of recent days and the 
attempts to raise it to the questionable 
dignity of an eastern Paris, observes 
this experienced Orientalist, “we can 
still shut our eyes to the hotels and 
resturants, the dusty grass plots and 
tawdry villa residences, and turn 
away to wander in the labyrinth of 
narrow lanes which intersect the old 
parts just as they did in the golden 
days of the Memluk Sultans. 

Cairo is what Alexandria has long 
ceased to be—a city, which, if it no 
longer justifies the exclamation of the 
Jewish physician in the Thousand-and- 
One-Nights, “He who hath not seen 
Cairo hath not seen the world,” is yet 
essentially Mohammedan. Its peculiar 
boast is its mosques and chapels, cf 
which there said to be as many as 
490, some of them fine specimens of 
Arabian architecture—the most cele- 
brated being the mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, which has a magnificent en- 
trance beautifully embellished with 
honeycomb tracery. In the poorer 
quarters the houses are built of mud 
or sun-baked bricks, and are only one 
story in height; those of the richer 
class are of brick, wood and a soft 
stone quarried in the neighboring 
mountains, and are two, or frequently 
three stories high. 

Broader streets, with loftier houses» 
however, have arisen since the acces- 
sion of the Khedive Ismail, particular- 
ly in the neighborhood of the Esbee- 
keyeh, that large public square, once 
the bed of a lake, flanked with trees 
around public promenades with large 
and handsome fountains, and bordered 
with cafes, shops, hotels and some 
buildings of a nobler character—as the 
old palace of Mohammed Aili, the 
opera house, and the French theatre, 
This centre of the European life of the 
city ison the northern side, about a 
third of a mile from the Ismaileeyeh 
canal. Hereabouts are concentrated 
the English, Frenck and German con- 
sulates, and the American mission. At 
the eastern corner are the post and 
telegraph offices; a little further to the 
north are Miss Whateley’s schools. 

The collection of streets called the 
Gemayleeyeh, where the whole busi- 
ness of Cairo is done, and the quarter 
which is the center of the Red Sea 
trade, lie a wall away from the Euro- 
pean quarter to the east. The most 
important of the new streets is the 
Boulevard Mehemet Ali, which tra- 
verses the city ina northerly direction 
from the Esbeekeyeh to the citadel. 

The climate of Cairo is considered 
healthy in the winter months, when 
the termometer seldom falls below 40 
deg. Fahrenheit, or rises above 70 deg.; 
but damp, unwholesome exhalations 
prevail after the July rising of the 
Nile has subsided; and the heat in 
August, reaching an average of 86 deg., 
is oppressive for Europeans. 
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Extraordinary Discoveries Made by a 
DeJaware Astronomer. 

The Delaware astronomer, J. G. 
Jackson, of Hockessin, who claims to 
have lately made some important dis- 
coveries in connection with the moon» 
spoke at length regarding his investi- 
gations. He said that he had found 
in looking at the new moon that a 
white mist was floating over a portion 
of what is known as the mare crisium, 
a group of volcano formations well 
known to astronomers. For an hour 
Mr. Jackson kept his telescope upon 
the spot, marking out clearly a large 
cloud of vapor arising {several hun- 
dred feet above the promontarium 
agarum, which is at the base of the 
mare crisium. Owing to tne fact that 
the terminator had moved over be- 
yond the mare crisium Mr. Jackson 
was unable to witness the phenomenon 
on the following night. He said noth- 
ing at the time, fearing that he might 
have made a mistake, but he waited 
patiently for the next new moon, 
which occurred on Junei17. At this 
trial he was baffled on account of the 
cloudiness of the weather. On last 
Sunday, however, all of the conditions 
were favorable, and he watched eager- 
ly to test the correctness of his obser- 
vations. Sure enough the feathery 





mist was there again on the western 


edge of the mare crisium against the 
promontarium agarum, as he had seen 
if on May 19. He watched it again 
until the moon had gone down in the 
west, and was fully confirmed of the 
extent and importance of the phenom- 
enon as affecting existing theories re- 
garding the physical condition of the 
moon, and her atmosphere. Ilis no- 
tion is that this cloud forms by vol- 
canic action during the lunar night of 
every month, and can only be seen for 
one particular eyening at about 48 
hours after conjunction (new moon), 
just as ths rays of the morning sun in 
rising oyer the mountains of the 
promontarium became suflicient to il- 
juminate the west, but not yet intense 
enough to dispel or separate it. , 
The fact that the moon is then buta 
slender crescent generally low in the 
haze of our horizon, seen but an hour’ 
or so before setting, Mr. Jackson 
thinks must be the only reason why it 
has not been oftener witnessed. ‘The 
importance of the discovery consists in 
that it establishes a fair promise for 
believing that the theory that the 
moon is a dead world: is incorrect, and 
would appear to show what has for 
years been denied by nearly all astron- 
omers, that the moon has an atmos- 
phere. 

On Thursday night last, Mr. Jackson 
claims, he made another discovery in 
connection with this wonderful cloud. 
He distinctly saw at the apex of the 
promontarium agarum, above which 
the cloud has b3en seen, three volcanic 
craters which have neyer before been 
discovered by astronomers, and he 
thinks that the cloud is produced by 
the bursting of volcanic fires which 
opened these new craters, thus further 
tending to establish: the theory of 
physical life onthe moon. Mr. Jack- 
son says that when the great telescopes 
of the world are directed toward inves- 
tigating this startling phenomenon he 
has no doubt that discoveries of incal- 
culable importance will be made, 
which may revolutionize our present 
theories as to the physical condition of 
the earth’s satellite. — 

Lir. Jackson is a most careful and 
pains-taking scholar, and has been an 
astronomer for nearly half a century, 
Thirty years ago he calculated exactly 
the transit of Venus which tock place 
in 1874, and has been a close student of 
celestial phenomena ever since. He 
was four years ago nominated for con- 
gress, and ran against Col. Martin, the 
present member from Delaware.— 
Philadelphia Press, 

Too Much Novel Readiug. 

Says the Boston Transcript: That 
miscellaneous reading is not an en- 
tirely unmixed gocd must have been 
suggested to many an observer of the 
crowds in the lower hall of our public 
library on any Saturday afternoon, 
between daylight and dark. The rule 
that restricts the retention of new 
books to one week suggests that a book 
must be of very light quality that can 
be read in so short a time, by ordinary 
readers. It can be sately assumed that 
a patron of circulating reading assimi- 
lates very little of the nutriment he 
receives. George Macdonald draws a 
pretty picture of a boy—was it Robert 
Falconer ?—lying on the grass under 
the sky, to think out his subject, be- 
causé no universal cyclopedia was at 
hand to do his work for him. One 
may agree with Dorothea Brooke in 
her impatience at seeing a lifetime 
wasted over work already done; and 
one may also have opinions as to the 
merits of translations vs. originals, and 
yet not regard a human mind as a 
species de foie gras to be stuffed, 
stimulate 1 and rendered unwholesome. 
Perhaps an epigrammatic knack can 
be acquired by continued reading, but 
to make that effective it must appear 
as aspontaneous development. “Speak 
ing of guns” will hardly auswer, often. 
Borrowed epigrams entertain when 
patly and sparingly employed, but the 
wit to use almost implies the ability 
to originate. The class of young peo- 
ple who read with the avowed purpcse 
of doing so that they may thereby 
learn to talk, is not small. “Ob, have 
you read ‘Delilah’?” “Yes, indeed; 
isn’t it perfectly splendid?” “Have 
you seen ‘Up in a Balloon’?” “No; is 
it good?” “Too lovely for words; don’t 
fail to get it.” “I won’t; have you had 
‘Skyrockets’?” “Oh, yes; 1 dote upoa 
all of her books.” “Who wrote ‘Sky- 
rockets’?” “Why, Rhoda Broughton.” 
“No, no, she wrote ‘Ivanhoe’; Jet me 
see—who did write ‘Skyrockets’? 
Well, I can’t remember, and it is no 
matter; they went off beattifully,” 
etc., etc. “What have you girls been 
talking. about so long?” “Oh, about 
books. Effie has read everything;” and 
the satisfied mammas exchange ap- 
proving glances, and say to each other, 
“Such literary tastes are very becom- 
ing in ycung girls. I do thank Heaven 
my children are not frivolous.” 
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Tobacco. 
Of course every callow schoolboy 
straining at the end of a cigarette, 
knows more about tobacco than the 
whole medical faculty. But possibly 
an exceptional smoker may be found 
who will “read, pondér and digest” the 
reasons given by the surgeon-general 
of the United States army for the pro- 
hibition of tobacco in the national 
military and naval academies. This 
gentleman declares: “Beyond all 
other things, the future health and 
usefulness of the lads educated at the 
military {school require the absolute 
interdiction of tobacco.” The most 
eminent authorities testify to its evil 





effects on the digestive organ, the ner- 


; —— 
vous system, the voice and the eye- 
sight. A special form of irritability 
of the heart is named “tobacco heart,’, 
In the Ecole Polytechnique, in France 
the non-smokers take the highest rank’ 
Even down south, the chewers’ para- 
dise, the best schools forbid the use of 
tobacco, Prof. Richard McSherry, 
president of the Baltimore Academy 
of Medicine, declares that the effect of 
tobacco on schoolboys is so marked, as 
not to be open todiscussion. In a late 
lecture on tobacco by Rev. R. L. Car- 
penter, of England, the subject of its 
singular effect in rendering its deyo- 
tees insensible ,to the discomfort of 
others, is sharply put. There is no 
donbt that, next to dram drinking and 
licentious habits, the use of tobacco ig 
one of the most dangerous of the na- 
tional foes to the true devélopment of 
American manhood—a habit to be dis- 
couraged by every teacher of youth,— 
Journal of Education. 
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Remedies fur Vegetable Poisons, 
The most dangerous of the vege 
table poisons at this season of the year 
are the hemlecks (including the hem- 
lock dropwort, water hemlock and the 
common hemlock), fool's parsley 
monkshood, foxglove, black hellebore, 
or Christmas rose, buckbran, henbane, 
thorn apple and deadly nightshade. In 
a case of vegetable poisoning, says 
Knowledge, “emetics (‘h2 sulphate of 
zinc, if procurable) should be used at 
once, the back of the throat tickled 
with a feather,and co ious draughts of 
tepid water taken to excite and pro- 
mote vomiting. Where these measures 
fail the stomach-pump must be used, 
Neither ipecacuanha nor tartar 
emctic should be used to cause vomit- 
ing, as during the nausea they produce 
before vomiting is excited the poison 
is more readily absorbed: Vinegar 
must not be given until the poisonous 
matter has been removed; but aiter- 
ward it may be given in doses of a 
wineglassful, one part vinegar and two 
parts water, once every two hours in 
mild cases, but oftener—to half-hourly 
doses—in cases of greater severity. 
Where there is stupor, the patient 
should be kept walking about, and if 
the stupor is great cold water may be 
dashed over the head and chest. Strong 
coffee may be used where the narotic 
effect of the poisoning is very marked 
It is all-important that in cases cf 
vegetable poisoning a medical man 
should be sent for at once.” 
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BRET HARTE’Ss WORLD.—Mr.Harte’s 
wo1ld is indeed a compensation for 
the present, and possibly for the next. 
Poetic mercy, net poetic justice, 
brings it into harmony with the gen- 
eral order of the universe, and one has 
the happiness of finding that the va- 
riety show has made the pulpit un- 
necessary. Itis this unmoral treat- 
ment of immoral subjects which robs 
them of their noxious qualities. As 
soon as we fairly leave our corscience, 
like our coat, hanging on a nail out- 
side, and enter Mr. Harte’s world in 
social and moral deshabille, we are en- 
tertained beyond measure. We read 
a passagein the life of Mr. John Oak- 
hurst with all the enjoyment with 
which we might, under the same cir- 
cumstances, read of the adventures of 
the prodigal son in a far country, be- 
fore he came to himself. The people 
and scenes are so real, under the touch 
of this man of genius, and yet they be- 
long so entirely to a neighboring world, 
that we are in no danger of running 
across them, and finding their recogni- 
tion of our acquaintance awkward. 
People have vexed themselves over 
the problem of the inhabitancy of the 
moon; certain essentials of life seem 
to the telescopic look-on to be want- 
ing. They should take thought from 
the success with which Mr. Harte’s 
world is inabited by people who wear 
their principles as ‘ornaments—{At- 
lantic. 
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The Money Plethora. 


It was predicted by many shrewd finan 
ciers that the decline in the rates of interest, 
which took place during the culmination of 
the inflated era, would be likely to prove 
transitory, and that after the recovery from 
the business prostration caused by the panic 
of 1873 money would be worth as much as 
it had been before. But events have de- 
monstrated the fallacy of that prediction] 
It is difficult to realize above four per cent. 
for money from investments that are deem- 
ed safe in any of the principal cities in the 
Eastern States, while in the West the rates 
are not above half as high as they were tet 

years ago. This condition of things has 
resulted to a large extent from the rapid 
growth of agriculture and the largely il 
creased demand in Europe for our food 
supplies in recent years, with the effect of @ 
great influx of money into the country. 


But chiefly it has been the result of internal 
and independent causes. The shrinkage 
values prior to the resumption of specie 
payment established business on a sounG 
basis, and security and stability once more 
developed healthy enterprise. There Wa 
less money invested in doubtful enterprises, 
and more of it was put to stable use, * 
that the percentage of loss was very muC! 
less, Then our manufacturing industrie 
took their natural revival after the per 

of depression. Emigration, with its a 
cumulations of wealth, began to flow ™ 
again, and there was a steady influx ° 
productive labor and capital. All thes? 
things produced an accumulation of capita, 
while enterprise and speculation had D0 
yet recovered fromthe check of disastet 
and its consequent distrust. Therefore, 
there has been and still is a greater amoul’ 
of money seeking investment in the Unile 

States than at uny period in its history, 2“ 
its national securities have been enhanc 

to a degree that would not have seem? 
possible ten years ago. The fact that the 
income of the government has increas ' 
about twenty five per cent. during the las 
five years shows an expansion of the country 
in productiveness that has no parallel in 20 
other land. _It is, therefore, not_surprisi= 
that the credit of the government is of ™¢ 
very best, and that money is abundant an 





cheap.—New York Shipping List. 
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‘TWAS EVER THUS. a plot to destroy their business, and have 
been talking over the steam-schooner ever 
since she entered the river. 

Our Captains in the coasting trade are of 
the opinion that this-kind of vessel-will do 
the carrying business in the near future. 
When there is a good wind canvas is depend- 


1e country, and this, he thinks, can be done 
to a great extent through the technical 
schools. 


scbon; but how yo spheldt dot x?” 
the puzzled Datehmen, sie 


In London artists are employed to paint 
meat and fish exposed for sale in the phot 
stands, Sometimes a cook who has purchased 
a — mom nepe disgusted to see the 
spots and the red tint boil off, leavi 
codfish in the pot. ee 


THE story comes from Paris that‘a Creole 
beauty recently lost one of her two pet dogs 
by death. Her affliction for some time was 
terrible to behold. Next morning her grief 
having somewhat abated, she sent for a fur- 
rier, 


“Make me,’ she said, ‘a muff with the 


persisted | to ‘‘keep them out of harm’s way,” are 


respectfully reminded that idleness is the 
creat father of vice. 


te 


flowers and lazy bees have each something 
to de, and consciously or unconsciously do 
it. The bloom must precede the fruit, a 
hive without drones becomes depopulated. 

and even an idle woman may exert some 
reflex influence on other lives, through 





narrow road, with twining branches bowered; 
. ir of lovers whispering in the shade; 
<igh, a blush, & seftly whispered ‘ yes,” 


4 kiss, and thus the old, old contract's made 
; (Ten Yerrs After.) 
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Pork and Politics. 
An incident, related to illustrate the 
simple honesty of the natives of a sister 
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Rent day next week, and school beoks to be had; 
The problem how to make one dollar fifty 

Forever pressing on the happy dad. 

(Twelve Years Later.) 

myree lovers o’er three maidens softly bending; 
“six hearts that beat as three will never sever; 
~ same old problems looming in the distance-- 

and thus the merry world goes on forever. 








How Tom Corwin Once Complimented 
the State of Ohio. 

“J knew Thomas Corwin well,” said 
colonel Sweeney, the host of the Barre; 
fouse, an old Mexican veteran and Cali- 
fornia pioneer, to a group of interested 
teners seated about the stove. ‘‘We 
were DOYS together in Ohio. ‘Black Tom’ 
ye ealed him when he was at school, and 
glack Tom’ he remained till the day of his 
xh, Corwin amounted to nothing after 


year 
i celebrated speech in the United States 
Senate in opposition to the Mexican war, 
hen, in one of his remarkable flights of 
impassioned eloquence, he exclaimed: ‘“‘If 
jwere a Mexican as I am an American, I 
a ld welcome the invaders with bloody 
ham * That speech 
gas a job put up on Corwin by Webster 
ond others,” said the colonel. 

“Thave heard Corwin, with tears in his 
ves, say so himself. Webster and his 
friends were opposed to the Mexican war, 
nd they had determined to oppose the vot- 
‘ng of funds to carry it on. The agree- 
ment was that Webster and others should 
‘ollow Corwin in speeches against it. He 
ras selected to make the first speech, and 
n eloquent one it was; but it raised such a 
howl of indignation throughout the coun- 
try that the others thought it the better part 
of diseretion not to continue the opposition. 
So they backed out and left poor Tom in 
the lurch, as it were. By-the-bye,” said the 
colonel, ‘‘I have a good story to tell of Tom 
which is particularly apropos at this day, 
when Ohio is sending out so many big men. 
It was just the same in Tom’s day as it is 
now; and I wish you all to bear in mind, 
gentlemen, that I came from Ohio.” The 
colonel, it may be remarked, to catch the 
pitch of his intended jest, stands fully six 
feet seven, broad shoulders and powerfuily 
huilt. Though verging on sixty years of 
age, his form is straight as a pine, and his 
step has the elasticity of youth. 

“Tom,” he continued, ‘‘likea great many 
other good and great men, was fond of the 
flowing bow], and once in a while he would 
takea drop too much. It was onaconviv- 
ial occasion, when Tom was present at a 
hanquet at the National Hotel in Washing- 
ton, that he was called upon to respond to 
the toast of his native State, and I must say 
that he acquitted himself with honor to the 
State, and to the infinite satisfaction and 
amusement of all present, in one of the 
mirth-provoking, postprandial 
speeches I ever listened to. Arising with 
all the dignity and gravity that Corwin 
could assume, he acknowledged the’ honor 
conferred in calling on him to respond to a. 
compliment to the State of Ohio. Then 
proceeding in a quasi-grandilogent strain, 
h2 exclaimed: Ohio! Why, Mr. President, 
while the United States, this grand Repub- 
ic, has produced more great men than any 
country in the world, Ohio has produced 
nore greatmen than any other state in the 
Republic. It isa matter of history-mark that 
Why, sir,’ said he, ‘Warren County, in the 
Mate of Ohio, has produced more great 
men than any other county in any State in 
ihe Union. It is a matter of history— 
mark that.’ Sir, Turtle Creek township, in 
the county of Warren, has produced more 
great men than any other township in any 
county in any State in the Union. Itis a 
matter of history—mark that.’ Then, witha 
nerry twinkle in his black eye, that for the 
irst time betrayed the humorous intent of 
the speaker, he added, ‘Gentlemen, that is 
the township that I came from—mark that:’ 
nd he sat down amid the uproarious mirth 
nd side-shaking laughter of the auditors 
bout the table.” 
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A Strange Vessel. 

There is a strange looking vessel lying at 
ipier in Georgetown. She came up the 
liver the other day loaded with ice. The 
lugboat Captains are flocking about her and 
tying her with suspicion. When her Cap- 
‘tin isn’t looking they shake their fists at 
ler, This strange craft and others which 
ite Sure to follow her will in time doa great 
deal in breaking up the business of the tug- 
boats, 





Tt was Thursday of last week when a 
liree masted schooner was reported coming 
ip the river. Business for tugs isn’t very 
Irisk at best on the Potomac, and tugs from 
M ashington and Alexandria started down 
the river to intercept her. They found her. 
Not astitch of canvas was spread. As they 
‘tamed upshe was seen to be moving 
"ealily along. In fact, the tugmen, when 
‘ey had got their eyes open, were surprised 
See that they had to clap on more steam 
» prevent her running away from them. 
They followed along in her wake in a re- 
‘pectful sort of way. They couldn’t make 
“tout. She was evidently a sailing vessel, 
~ she had three masts and plenty of room 
= # great stretch of canvas, but it was all 
— It was evident that she did not 
- “ on the wind. There must be steam 
_ away somewhere, but where was it? 
“sign of asmoke-stack was to be seen. 
nit speck of smoke dotted the sky. And 
US vessel, loaded down with ice, shook 
T the tugs and went on her way without 
their assistance. 
— the vessel reached Georgetown a 
’ Inspection was made. The tugmen 
— to the conclusion long ere this 
_ le stranger was a steamer and sailing 
‘sel combined. At Georgetown they 
“tnd out all about it. The mizzenmast, 
like the other two masts, was black. It 
= « iron and was hollow. This 
ma le smokestack. Down in the hold 
“Sa little propeller engine. She burned 
we coal, and not enough of it to make 
Smoke, Here was the motive power. 
“tugmen didn’t like it. They saw in it 


little coal is needed steaming is inexpensive. 
Many large schooners already carry small 
engines for use in handling sails. Three- 
masted schooners are built on such a large 
scale in these days that to hoist the mainsail 
would require a small army of sailors. 
Steani is cheaper. Steam and sails com- 
bined will cheat the tugboats out of many a 
good job, and this is why the tugmen of 
the Potomac are not in a happy frame of 
mind. 
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A Man Who Saved firants Life a 
Thousand Times. 

On the piazza of the Manhattan Beach 
Hotel, at Concy Island, Friday evening, says 
the Man About Town in the New York 
Star, I came face to face with C. E. Lock- 
ridge, formerly a commission merchant in 
Second Street, St. Louis, and now an im- 
portant factor in the Iron Mountain Rail- 
way. The recognition was mutual, and 
after breaking a bottle of Extra Dry and 
lighting cigars, Uncle Cy said: 





‘*T never smoke nowadays without think- 
ing that I’ve saved General Grant’s life 
probably a thousand times.” 

My astonishment was too profound to find 
utterance in words, and I sat like one in the 
meshes of a dream while the old gentleman 
continued: 

‘*Ulyssesand I have been friends eyer 
since the great overflow in the ’Forties. 
Time and time again we have gone over to 
Papstown—now East St. Louis—from our 
respective homes across the Mississippi to 
shoot bullfrogsand swamp snipe. In those 
days I was an inveterate smoker, and 
Ulysses had never bitten the tip of a prime 
Havana. Well, one September afternoon 
we were over at Long Lake fishing for bass. 
The mosquitoes were thicker than flies in a 
lager beer saloon,"and they concluded to eat 
Ulysses up. He slapped and banged and 
swore until the mud turtles even refused to 
bite, and then I persuaded him to take a 
cigar. He protested that he knew nothing 
about smoking; but my eloquence on the 
theme of smoke as a mosquito killer won 
the day, and the now great man then and 
there smoked his maiden cigar. He stood 
it like a soldier, did not feel seasick, and 
rated it a goodly portion of heavenly bliss.” 
‘*But how did you save General Grant’s 
life?” I impatiently asked. 

“By teaching him to smoke. He took to the 
weed as naturally as an American takes to 
blue-grass whisky, and inalltimes of dan- 
ger since he has puffed away and kept his 
wits about him. Why, if I had not taught 
General Grant to smoke, he would not have 
been in the smoking car during the accident 
on the railroad a few days ago, and would 
surely have lost his life. Waiter, a match 
please; my cigar is gone out.” 

Sect pear 

Technical Schools in France. 
One of the English commissioners has the 
following in regard to what the French are 
doing in the way of practical technical ed- 
ucation: French elementary schools are 
all free; dinners are supplied to the scholars 
at half price and in many cases free; they 
have lessons in drawing from models and 
casts, and, beginning at six and seven years 
of age, they are taught the use of tools. 
Attached to the schools are little workshops 
provided with lathes, &c., where the boys 
make boxes, turn file handles, and under. 
take all kinds of jobs. ‘You would,” says 
the commissioner, ‘‘be positively amazed to 
see some of the ironwork, both with forge 
and file, done by boys of 13and 14. There 
Is one school—free like the rest,to those who 
can pass the entrance examination—where 
in addition to a high class commercial and 
scientific education, the boys work at the 
bench or lathe for 5 or 6 hours a day, and 
they execute work of a high-class kind 
in theshape of tools (for other schools), 
small steam engines, locks, telegraphic in: 
struments, and woodwork of varied kinds. 
When the students leave school at 16 or 17, 
they are able almost invariably to take sit- 
uations equal to those of young men who 
have gone through a regular course of ap- 
prenticeship.” In some of these institu- 
tions the pupils’ hours are very long. Their 
hours of work and study are 13 per day, 
and the older students spend 7 hours each 
day in the workshop. While at their studics, 
they are taught mechanical drawing, polit- 
izaleconomy, &c. ‘‘We saw,” says the 
writer, “the boys change from the class- 
room to the workshop. In a few mo- 
ments the handsome uniform was changed 
for the traditional blue blouse of the French 
workman, a smart young fellow started the 
engine, and lathes, planing machines, 
drills, and the usual appliances of a mod- 
ern shop were set in motion. Under first- 
class mechanics specially trained to unite 
theory with practice, 150 students were col- 
lected in one largeroom, with ample accom- 
modation for all their operations, and doing 
the rough and smooth work, and all the 
delicate manipulations of a first-class estab- 
lishment. I counted 44 lathes of various 
kinds, and over 70 fitting and filing benches 
in this one room. In the blacksmith’s shop 
I counted 40 young fellows at work, some 
engaged in making small tools, others strip- 
ped, like the sons of Vulcan, forging shafts 
and keys, and swinging the heavy sledge 
with the measured beat of the blacksmith 
of old. In the foundry there were 30 
young fellows engaged in pattern molding, 
and one of the castings made by the stu- 
dents a day or two pefore was said to 
weigh one and a half tons. The great ma- 
jority of the boys are the sons of workmen, 
and they are taught and boarded at the 
school mainly at the public expense.” Three 
years inthese technical schools constitute 
a course of training, and one of the direct- 
ors asserts that his pupils hold the leading 
situations in the large manufacturing estab- 
lishments in France. This system of tech- 
nical education is, no doubt, a costly one, 
but the tax-payer does not grumble. He 
recognizes the importance of educating the 
artisan and of developing the resources of 





trict, and among his followers is a fellow 
who has considerable influence with the 
bummer element. The first mentioned 
man has among other worldly goods quite 
a number of hogs, and the other fellow used 
to shoot one of the porkers whenever he 
wanted some meat, because it was easier to 
supply bacon this way than to hustle for it. 
The boss politican knew full well who it 
was that was killing his pigs, but not wishing 
to lose the support of the fellow, he never 
prosecutelhim. Thething got so mono- 
tonous, however, that something had to be 
done to stop the slaughter ;so one day the boss 
said to the offender: ‘Say look here. I 
want you to quit shooting my pigs. I de- 
sire to allow them to grow toa proper size 
before they are killed, and I want to kill 
them myself. If you will give me your 
word that you'll not shoot any more of them, 
I'll agree to give you five hundred pounds 
of pork a year. What doyou say? Itisa 
bargain?’ ‘All right,’ replied the other; 
‘I give you my word that [ll not kill any 
more of your swine on the terms *you pro- 
pose; but ‘after a pause, ‘I'll lose pork 
by it.’ "—Ctneinnati Enquirer. 
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Tuk following story is told of Gen. Har- 
ney, when he was in command at Camp 
Verde, Texas. He was an intensely digni- 
fied officer, and if there was,one thing he 
detested more than another it was undigni- 
fied haste. One evening just as he was 
aout to hold dress parade, he perceived 
that he had forgotten his handkerchief, and 
a3 the weather was very hot, he said to his 
orderly: ‘‘Go to my quarters, quick, and 
bring me my handkerchief.” The orderly 
touched his cap and started for the quar- 
ters, several hundred yards distant. After 
he had proceeded a short distance, remem- 
bering that there was no time to lose, he 
broke into u trot. 
‘‘ See—that scoundrel running as if the 
Indians were after him. If there is any- 
thing I hate it is too see a soldier running 
instead of marching properly. Here, my 
man,” continued Harney to another solcier, 
‘go after that man and tell him I say to 
walk.” 
The second soldier started after the first, 
but as the first one kept on running, the 
second one saw his only chance to deliver 
the message was hurry up, so he, too, broke 
into a run. Harney then became very 
angry. 
“Here, Sergeant, go after that man and 
tell him if he don’t stop running I'll hang 
him up by the thumbs.” 
The Sergeant started out in a brisk walk, 
but as his predecessor had a good start he, 
too, began to run as hard as he could. 
‘Tf all three of the scoundrels ain’t run- 
ning like jack-rabbits!” ejaculated Hariey. 
‘‘T’ll show’em.” And tucking his sword 
under his arm he started in pursuit as fast 
as he could run; but suddenly remember- 
ing his dignity he came toa halt, and walk- 
ed stiffly and slowly back to the place the 
dress parade was to come off. 
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VARIETIES. 


‘¢ T SHOULD smile.” 

As Bertha Redingote spoke these words she 
lay coquettishly ina hammock that had been 
swung between two giant oaks that reared 
their tall heads aloft in the broad lawn, at 
the head of which stood her father’s stately 


stocking, whose delicate texture displayed to 
advantage the trim ankle within, peeped out 
from beneath a fleecy white dress, while the 
laughing eyes and fair forehead ‘of the girl 
were surmounted by a coronal of sunny-gold 
tresses of which any hair store might have 
been proud. : 
“So you like ice-cream?” said Harold 
McIntyre, bending over the hammock and 
looking tenderly into Bertha’s blue eyes. 

“‘T should smile,’? said the girl again, 
getting ready to put on her slippers and 
start. - 
‘You are right,” said Harold; ‘‘ ice-cream 
is agood thing. Perhaps some day next week 
I will buy you some.”’ 

The look of happy expectancy faded from 
the girl’s face. , 

‘“« What time is it?”? she asked. 

“Ten minutes to six,” replied Harold. 
‘Then, said Bertha, “if you start right 
away you will get home in time for supper.” 
Tue following is told of Charley Lamb: 
One evening*Mary Lamb took a sudden and 
violent fancy to have some Stilton cheese for 
supper, an article of which they had not a 
scrap in the house. It was very wet and get- 
ting rather late; but Charles, with that self- 
denial which showed itself in a life long de- 
votion to his sister, at Once volunteered to 
try whether any could be got. He sallied 
forth, and reached their cheesemonger just 
as the shutters were being put up. In reply 
to the demand, he was assured that they had 
some fine ripe Stilton; and the shopkeeper 
proceeded to cut offa slice. As it lay on the 
scales Lainb’s attention was forcibly arrested 
by the lively gambols of a number of maggots 
which came to the surface of the “fine ripe 
Stilton.” 

** Now, Mr. Lamb,”’ said the cheesemonger, 
‘shall I have the pleasure of sending this 
home for you?” 

“If you will give me a bit of twine I cou- 
cou-could, p’rhaps; 1-1-l-lead it home!”’ 





THE latest craze is the hat flirtation. It is 
too utterly utter, too intensely intense. The 
ollowing is the code: 

Wearing the hat squarely on the head, I 
love you madly—tipping over the right ear, 
my little brother has the measels—pulling 
it over the eyes, you must not recognize me— 
wearing it on the back of the head, ta! ta!— 
taking it off and brushing it the wrong way, 
my heart is busted—holding it out in the 
right hand, lend me a quarter—leaving it 
with your uncle, I have been to a church fair 
—throwing it at a policeman, I love your sis- 
ter—using it as a fan, come and see my aunt 
—carsying a brick in it, your cruelty is killing 
me—kicking it up stairs, is the old man 
around—kicking it down stairs, where is 
your mother—kicking it across the street, I 
am engaged—hanging it on the right elbow, 
will call to-night—hanging it on the left el- 
bow, am badly left—putting it on the ground 





acknowledged leader in politics in his dis} 


‘Not large enough!” sighed the bereaved 
beauty. ‘Alas! Shall I then have nothing 
to remem er my pet by? Well, then—if you’re 


quite sure—take the other, too,’ she murmur- 
ed, pointing to the lamented darling’s twin 


brother, who was snugly coiled up ona 
cushion, asleep. ‘Take him too. I think 
you will have enough now.” 

For many years they had a great curiosity 
In the First Ward of New York City. It was 
a red-headed “nigger,” and he was a good 
Tammany voter, too. He drove a truck, and 
from long association with the ‘longshore- 
men he had a first class brogue. It was from 
him the story originated that,meeting a son of 
the Emerald Isle just coming out of Castle 
Garden, the latter naturally stopped in as~ 
tonishment at such a fiery head of hair top- 
ping a black face, and asked the truckman 
where he was from, 

“‘ Kerry,” replied Cuff, ready for a joke. 

‘*Phat made you so black?”’ said the green- 

orn. 

“‘Tt’s sunburnt I am,” said Cuff; “ you’ll 
be as black as I am in six months.”? 

“ Bedad, I won’t; I'l] go back!” And he 
did. 





Bos Burpee of the Burlington Hawkeye, 
has the following cheering remarks to make 
about the railroad sandwich: ; 
‘“The date burned in the bottom of the 
Cincinnati indestructable railway sandwich 
has led eminent archeologists to infer they 
were originally cast for the Mayflower sup- 
plies. They are four inches thick each side 
and lined with apparent traces of ham. The 
assay also shows up some butter of the Queen 
Anne period, but not in paying quantities. 
They can be reduced by strong acid or intense 
heat, but cannot be crushed by friction. As 
food, they are not nutritious, but are perfect- 
ly harmless.”’ 





Awn Austin gentleman who is an invalid re- 
cently had occasion to hire a negro man to 
wait on him. When an able-bodied applicant 
for the position put in an appearance, the 
gentleman said: 

“Tf I hire you, Tom, I shall expect you to 
help me up the stairs and assist me getting 
into bed.”’ 

‘‘Bress your soul, boss, I’se more fitten for 
helpin’ folks up stairs and puttin’ ’em ter bed 
dan anyfing else. I’se been porter at a bor- 
din’ house where dar was four Senators. 
I’se de berry niggah you ams sufferin’ foah.”’ 
JUST MARRIED.—They were raised here in 
Austin, but she did not know much about 
gardening; at the same tim, she did not care 
to expose her ignorance to her husband. 
They had only been married a short time 
when he said: ‘I notice the asparagus is 
about ripe—don’t you want to go into the 
garden and get some?’ She replied: ‘ T’ll 
tell you what we’lldo. We will go out to- 
gether. Youclimb up and shake the tree, 
and I’ll catch them in my apron as they fall. 
—Teras Siftings. 


Chaff. 
*“T’ll go down with flying colors,” as the 
painter said when his ladder fell. 


Charles Keen said a bad horse was like a 
poor play—it can’t run and won't draw. 


*¢ Mine, miner, minus.’’ This is the gene- 
ral upshot of speculation in mining stocks. 





If base ball players instead of mechanics, 
would go on strikes, the country could stand 
it. 


Every girl who expects to keep up with 
the times should wear clocks on her stock- 
ings. 

* Love walks on eggs ’’ is the soul-despair- 
ing title of thelast unearthly romance of the 
Chicago Tribune. 


What resemblance is there between kind 
words and the bald-headed? Kind words can 


residence. A little foot enmeshed in a silken | never die, and the bald-headed can never dye | that a girl must not leave home till she 
goes away a wife, and that teaching is the | 


either. 


A stutterer, when asked the way to Rox- 
bury, reglied: ‘* G-g-g-g-g—oh, g-go ]-long! 
Ye-ye-you’ll g-get there; before I can t-t-tell 
rou.?? 


“Young man,” said the master, ‘‘ I always 
eat the cheese rind.’”’?’ Andthe new appren- 
tice replied: ‘Just so; I am leaving it for 
you. 


‘*Pulverized meat’? is what the Govern- 
ment of Belgium is about to give out for 
army rations, This must be Belgian for 
“hash.” . 


We saw a man with two heads on his shoul- 
der the other day, but he didn’t consider it 
much of a curiosity. One of the heads be- 
longed to his girl. 


‘‘ Amateur Gardener ’’? wants to know the 
easiest way to make a hot house. Leave a 
box of parlor matches where the baby can 
play with them. 


Between gentlemen of the exterior boule- 
vards: ‘‘ What are you doing nowdajs, you 
Polyte?”’ ‘‘I have just entered a banking: 
house.”? ‘In the night?’ 


Sweet Sincerity —The young woman who 
sneeringly remarks that men are all alike 
generally shows her sincerity by taking the 
first man that offers himself to her. 


A coroner being spoken of as a brave man, 
a bystander remarked that as far as he knew, 
‘a coroner is usually a coward—that he 
never dare sitonaman until he is dead.” 


Time: Midnight. Sbe: ‘‘George are you 
going toexhibit in tie dog show?” ‘ He: 
“No; why?” ‘She: ‘You are sucha re- 
markable fine setter.” Exit young man. 


A San Francisco man who was loudly assert- 
ing that the restaurants of his city. were 
equal to Delmonico’s, suddenly asked: 
‘* What the dickens is Delmonico’s, anyway.” 


Satisfactory Solution.—Fond wife: ‘‘ How 
strange! Every time Peter comes home from 
his lodge he comes to bed with his hat on. 
But I suppose it’s some more of those Ma- 
sonic doings.”’ 


The weary husband as he proceeds to take 
down the clothes line, unconsciously trips 
over a croquet arch, and from the bottom of 
his feat he wishes he was where the wickets 
cease from troubling. 


‘* Heaven lies about us in our infancy,”’ 
says the poet. The inference is that as soon 
as we get big enough to talk we can be relied 
on to lie about ourselves. If we donot our 
enemies will lie about us. 


At the theatre: ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
those three handkerchiefs spread out by 
Madame X. infront of her box?’ “ Why, 
she is so fleshy that she has one for her nose, 
one for her perspiration, and one for her 
tears! 


Promising!—Tourist, ‘Have you any de- 
cent cigars?” Highland Grocer: ‘ Decent 
cigars? Ay, here are decent cigars enough.’? 
Tourist: ‘‘ Are they Havanas, or Manilas?” 
Highland Grocer: “‘ They’re just in from Kir- 
caldy.”? 


The Sunday Ailas, ina fit of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, says: ‘ Hurrah for the girls of 
761’ Thunder!’ cried a Jersey man, 
‘* that’s too old! No, no—hurrah for the girls 
of 17!” The New Jersey man gotallto shout 
with him. 


‘‘Vatees your name?’ inquired a German 
rocer of a new customer. ‘“‘My name is 
ox,’’ was the reply. ‘“‘How vos dot shpeldt?”" 


The remark was: “ Be- 
tween the three of us I'll bet I’ll get the 
clam,”’ 


There is a wealthy brewer in Montreal who 
built a church, and inscribed on it: “This 
church was built by Thomas Molson at his 
sole expense, ‘‘ Hebrews xx.’”? Some of the 
McGill College wags got a ladder one nigbt 
and altered the inscription so as to make it 
read: ‘ This church was erected by Thomas 
Molson, at his soul’s expense. He brews 
=x. 








The onseholy. 
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DAUGHTER’S DUTY. 


What measure. of obedience does a 
daughter, who has arrived at years of dis- 
creation, owe to the parents who have 
cared for her up to that time? It is not 
long since this question was put to me, in 
all sincerity, by a young lady whose home 
life was unhappy, and who was deterred 
from leaving it and supporting herself by 
honorable work, because of parental op- 
position, The answer isone which, while 
it reaches into many lives, must be gov- 
erned by conditions which can never be 
twice alike. ‘‘Honor thy; father and 
mother” is as imperative as any mandate 
in the Decalogue, with the distinction of 
being the only commandment with 
promise. To honor is to respect, to es- 
teem, to treat with reverence and submis- 
sion, but whether its meaning can be 
stretched to cover implicit obedience is 
doubtful. To see and judge for them- 
selves is a right all parents must, and 
ought to be willing to grant to their grown 
chiidren; it is not their business to act and 
decide for them, but to have so guided and 
controlled during infancy that the children 
are fitted to act for themselves. If child- 
ren owe duty to parents, there are recip- 
rocal obligations on the other side. Life 
and its grandest possibilities are before the 
young, and it seems wrong to repress a 
girl’s ambition or oppose her wish to 
broaden and enlarge, by proper means, her 
life. That we have no more right to 
wrong ourselves than to wrong others is 
axiomatic in ethics, and we might enquire 
with pertinence whether a child is justi- 
fied in yielding to opposition without due 
cause, Which binds her to a life distasteful 
to her when she has the opportunity to do 
better. 

In a!most every girl’s life there comes a 
time when she wishes to ‘“‘help herself,’ 
as she will express it. This feeling is 
probably the legitimate fruit of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Shibboleth 
of freedom, and which we women cannot 
help feeling ‘‘means us” as well as our 
brothers. The desire is certainly com- 
mendable, and one which a man thorough- 
ly admires in his sons; but does not seem 
to enjoy so much when manifested by his 
daughters. He feels it a reproach ta him, 
a reflection on his credit aud financial stand- 
ing if they attempt to support themselves. 
He would prefer them to remain in idle- 
ness on short allowance at home rather 
than earn anything away from home, and 
will proffer apologies to his friends for the 
‘*freakishness ” of girls, and the inherent 
perversity of the sex which leads them to 
prefer their own honest earnings to his 
gifts. This is a selfish pride which is de- 
testable, and against which any girl is justi- 
fied in rebelling. Itisaremnant of the 
old idea, now happily almost exploded, } 


only business in which she could engage 
without losing caste. 

When a man forces his daughter to work 
hard for poor pay, taking advantage of 
her relationship to him to obtain her labor 
for less than he would have to pay a 
stranger, when her assistance is not needed 
at home and she can find employment else- 
where, when he is unable or unwilling to 
give her what she could earn for herself, 
when he holds her by paternal authority 
without bestowing the care and tender- 
ness and sympathy which should temper 
it, the issue is between his selfishness and 
her right to make the most of her life, 
modified by local circumstances and per- 
sonal conditions which every thoughtful, 
true-hearted girl must weigh for herself, 
taking both sides of the question into con- 
sideration as much as possible. If parents 
are old and infirm, surely a child’s first 
duty should be their care, at whatever 
sacrifice of personal ambition and emolu- 
ment; if poor, let the debt for early 
nurture be repaid by all the comforts 
which love and gratitude can bestow. 
Will Carlton’s ‘‘Over the Hills to the 
Poorhouse,” as pathetic a story as ever was 
told in verse, has been too frequently en- 
acted in real life, to the shame and dis- 
grace of heartless sons and daughters. 
There is one other matter connected 
with this subject which fathers and 
daughters may do well to note. Many a 
man who during his lifetime kept his 
daughters at home, vigorously onposing 
their efforts to support themselves, will at 
his death, or when the infirmities of age 
oblige him to retire from active life, give 
his property to his sons, making scanty 
provisions for the girls, or ignoring them 
altogether, fulfilling the Scriptural pro- 
phesy ‘‘to him that hath shall be given ” 
with a vengeance. The brothers, not un- 
frequently, feel the support of their sisters 
a burden, even though the latter devote 
themselves heart and soul to bome in- 
terests. The differing elements intro- 
duced by marriage often fail to ‘‘ get on” 
well together, and that saddest of all sad 
things, a divided household, is the result. 
One may say let the daughters then find 
work and support themselves. But am- 
bition ebbs after age has cooled the blood, 
and to one who has spent many years in 
a quiet home, the change to the busy, 
bustling activity of the world is too great, 
it is like transplanting old trees. Honest 
work hurts no one; a woman who labors 
with hand or brain has only herself to 
blame if she is not respected, and those 








and sitting on it, farewell forever. 


‘© Why, C-o-x!”” ‘*Yah, yah; das weiss ich 


a tale unfold” of enforced hospitality 
exercised in behalf of people toward whom 
we are, to say the least, indifferent. It is 
not city people only who suffer, or whose 
house are filled with guests who take ad- 
vantage of acquaintance to save hotel bills. 
Country people may generally prepare to 
see their friends from town in hot weather, 
or during the fruit season, whether they 
have even béen in the city “State Fair 
week” or not. I have heard of city peo- 
ple who had to ‘‘ really break up house- 
keeping in self-defence, don’t you know, 
we had so much company,” but I never 
heard that it made them any the less 
willing to inflict themselves on thew 
friends. I try not to be uncharitable, and 
to fancy that my luxuriant strawberry 
beds are not the cause of the sudden re- 
vival of old friendships which occurs an- 
nually as scon as the berries begin to ripen. 
But what amito think when my very 
existence is ignored for eleven months in 
the year, and only remembered ia June, 
when the ‘‘ Assyrians come down like the 
wolf on the fold?” Ifeel sometimes as if 
I'd like to ‘‘ break up housekeeping” in- 
stead of running # summer resort for 
nothing. Of course the summer is the 
best time for visiting in the country, and 
I can understand the anxiety of townfolk 
to escape the heat and dust of the city. 
The season from the middle of June to the 
middle of Augustis the busiest time of the 
year on a farm, both out doors and in, 
with its extra men, fruit, milk and super- 
fluously hot weather. If two or three 
guests arrive to spend two or three weeks, 
it is often the proverbial ‘‘last straw.” I 
own up that lam not magnanimous en- 
ough to enjoy seeing a guest in frilled and 
fluted muslin, which my prophetic soul 
tells me I shail inierview at wash tub and 
ironing board, seated in my own particu - 
lar chair in the shadiest corner of the 
piazza, with the very magazine I am dying 
to read, while lam washing dishes in a 
kitchen hotter than Gehenna., Guests may 
say politely, ‘‘ Don’t make yourself any 
trouble on my account,” but they don’t 
mean it and we know they don’t; more- 
over, every additional member of a house- 
hold means extra steps, let alone the en- 
deavor to be agreeable and entertaining 
when one is completely tired out. NowI 
would not have it thought that I do not 
like my friends to visit me, and will not 
do my best to make their stay in my house 
pleasant; is is only that I do object to be- 
ing made a convenience by the general 
public, among whom I do not hesitate to 
number ‘‘third” snd ‘‘fourth” cousins, 
cousins of my cousins, or these long 
memoried people who knew my grand- 
father’s folks when they lived on the 
“‘Sound;” in short, I object to running a 
hotel without ‘any of the perqusites or 
emoluments, especially when I have to 
be landlady, cook, pretty waiter girl and 
laundress myself. 

Some people have an unpleasant habit 
of making unexpected visits, dropping in 
with a big trunk to stay an indefinite 
length of time, without paying one the 
compliment of inquiring whether their 
visit will be convevient at that season. 
Their idea is to ‘‘ surprise,” and asa gen- 
eral thing they do, and often most un- 
pleasantly. I have had three people.come 
to stay all night when I hadn’t a spare bed 
in the house. I have not the hospitality 
of the old Virginian who kept ‘‘ open 
house,” and often slept on the table him- 
self to give’ his room to a chance stranger 
who sought his doors. I like notice of the 
arrival of guests, that I may make prerara- 
tions -to make their visit agreeable. I have 
felt, sometimes, thatI would like to tack a 
small pox card on the house, that I might 
once in awhile eat a meal with my family 
without the ever present company. 

You see I have ‘‘a strong feeling on 
this subject,” as the papers say, and were 
it not for a wholesome fear of the w. b. I 
would not puta damper on my eloquence 
even yet. I have my own opinion of 
transient visitors, too, but will leave that 
for another time. Daisy. 
Fuint, July 28th. 
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SUPERFLUOUS WOMEN. 


I take it that A. L. L. has grounds for 
her remarks in a recent issue of the Far- 
MER, and that we have among us women 
not superfluous in point of numbers, but 
in the sense that the world is no better off 
because of them. My idea of superfluous- 
ness in the sex would not be the scold, the 
gossip, nor the quiet woman rarely seen 
beydnd her own threshold. Busy-bodies 
are the scavengers of society, they make 
us look to our lives and see that we live 
cleanly; scoldsare stimulants, disagreeable 
though they be, they stir up a healthful 
activity, for we all travel out of hearing as 
rapidly as possible, while the recluse may 
be a mighty power in her own house- 
hold. Butthe idle woman, who does no 
work for self nor for humanity, would be 
my type of those whom the world might 
spare and be none the worse. 

Country life does not afford the tempta- 
tion to that »dleness and indolence by 
which a woman may dwarf her life, but 
the idle women of every city are numbered 
by hundreds. Women who call a board - 
ing house home and will have no other be- 
cause of the trouble of it, who ‘‘kill 
time ” with novels and fancy work, whose 
sole ambition is to outdress other boarders, 
whose children are given over to the care 
of nurses, and who seém to have no deeper 
trouble than an ill fitting dress, no nobler 
joy than the possession of a coveted jewel 
—may we not safely call them superfluous? 
And yet, on the other hand, judging 
with that wide benevolence which makes 
the most of the good, the least of the bad 
that is a part of our natures, have wea 
right to say that any created life is useless? 
There is nothing in nature which has been 
created in vain; dare we say that a soul is 
unnecessary? We know there are women 
ascareless and irresponsible as butterflies, 
as pretty but unpractical asa flower, as 





timid parents who cling to their children 





Cocoanut Cooxigs.--To make delicious 
cocoanut cookies use one cup and a half of 
sugar, about one cup of butter—a little less 
will answer—two eggs, one cup of grated 
cocoanut, half a cup of sweet milk, half a 
teaspoonful iof soda, one teaspocnful of 
vanilla, flourenough to make a soft dough. 
Roll as you do common cookies, using as lit- 
tle flour as possible on the kneading board. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

Waite Fruit CakE.—A novelty to many 
cooks is called white fruit cake. The recipe 
calls for one cup of butter, two cups of sugar, 
two cups anda half of flour, the whites of 
seven eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der (not heaping, but evenly full), one pound 
each of raisins, figs, dates and blanched al- 
monds; cut, or better still, chop these all fine, 
sift flour over and through them, and after 
mixing the cake put the fruit in last. This 
makes a large cake, and it requires a long 
time to bake it. It should be baked slowly, 
£0 thatthe center may be as well done as the 
outside. 

JULIET CorsON furnishes the following re-« 
cipes for Graham gems and brown bread: 
GRAHAM Gems,.--Real Graham gems are 
made by mixing flour and water to a thick 
batter, with a little salt, and then beating the 
batter until it isfull of little bubbles and air; 
itis then put into hot buttered gem-pans, 
and quickly baked ia a hot oven. Graham 
biscuit may be made with baking powder if 
desired; proceed as for baking: powder biscuit, 
using Graham flour instead of wheat. 

Brown BREAD.—Mix together three cenpfuls 
of rye meal, two of yellow Indian meal, one 
of molasses, and one quart of sour milk, 
with one teaspoonful of salt and twoof bak- 
ing soda dissolved in it; put the bread intoa 
buttered tin mould, with a close cover, steam 
it for twoand a half hours, and then bake it 
uncovered for half an hour. 





GINGER ALE.—Put four gallons of clear 
soft water into a clean cask or earthenware 
pan, with a wooden tap inserted about an 
inch from the bottom; mix with this about 
six ounces of bicarbonate of soda, and allow 
it to stand twelve hours to settle; draw it 
carefully off into another tub by means of a 
tap, but do not disturb the sediment which 
settles to the bottom of the first tub. Mix 
with this quantity two pounds of loaf sugar, 
stirring until the sugar is dissolved; flavor 
with the extract of ginger ale; color with 
burnt sugar, etc., fill glass lemonade bottles 
with the usual quantity, adding to each bot: le 
two scruples of crystal tartaric acid; drive ia: 
the cork immediately, and tie it down witk 
wire in the usual way; in an hour, orasso e 
as the acid is dissolved, the ale is ready fur 
use, and will open with a sharp report. 








Don’t be Alarmed 


at Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, or any disease 
of the kidneys, liver or urinary organs, as 
Hop Bitters will certainly and lastingly cure 
you and it is the only thing that will. 


Taylor, Woolfenden 


~& Co., 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FINE DRY GOOD, 








We offer the balance of our 
stock of our stock of Spring and 
Summer Dress Goods at popular 
prices. 


We have a large lot of Silk Dol- 
mans and Promenades, Cloth 
Jackets, Sacques, Dolmans, Ul- 
sters and Ulsterettes, many of 
which have been purchased at a 
great Ieduction from early sea- 
son’s prices and will be sold cor- 
respondingly cheap. 


Special lines of Thin Goods for 
Summer wear. 


If you want anything in the 
Dry Goods line send to us for it. 
We guarantee satisfaction in both 
goods and prices. 


TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN & C0, 


165 &167 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 








f 
CO 


Every Corset is warranted satis- 


The only Corset pronounced by our leading 
rious to the wearer, and endorsed 
! ‘om comfortable and perfect fitting 


made ’’ a 
PRICES, by Mail, Postage Paid: 

Health Preserving, $1.50. ~ Self-Adjusting, =— 

Abdominal (extra heavy) $2.00. “ Nursing, @ 

Mealth Preserving (fine coutil) $2.00. Paragon 


Skirt-Supporting, $1.50. 
For sate by leading Retail Dealers everywheree 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Hil. 


t 
pbed anew Cuvemetunts 28038 
recent. Please sen 
~ Ppremium List de. Blank Cards at 
CARD WORKS, N. 


‘orset ever” 











idle as drone bees; but butterflies and | 








